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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
—@—— 

HE result of the debate in the French Chamber on 

Thursday last will be greeted with the greatest 

pleasure by all friends of the Republic. Itremovesthe fears 

entertained that the accession to power of the Left would 

merely turn out to be a period of disturbed transition 


ending in the triumph of the Extreme Radicals. M.. 


Waddington has proved himself sufficiently strong to 
guide his party, and his firmness, supported as it was by 
the President himself, has saved France from many months 
of turmoil and unhealthy excitement. He can now look 
forward with sufficient grounds for hope toa period of 
political quiet and of commercial and industrial activity. 
France requires rest from the unceasing quarrels of the 
last few years, and for some time to come should not be 
disturbed by Ministerial and Departmental changes, new 
elections, and questions as to her political future. 


FuRTHER news reaching us from Berlin is to the 
effect that the Committee of Standing Rules, presided 
over by the Speaker, Herr von Forckenbeck, has just met 
for the discussion of the Stauffenberg resolution, which 
had been adopted by the Reichstag, as stated in our 
leading article. We learn that the Speaker declared in 
Committee that he was fully able to uphold order in 
the House “with the existing regulations.” No change 
was therefore necessary. Some members of the Com- 
mittee are, however, said to intend bringing in motions 
for an extension of the Speaker’s power ; but one of these 
motions is of a nature not-very much calculated to please 
Prince Bismarck. The latter had recently, in his usual 
vein of outrageous humour, asserted that the members 
of the Federal Council, of which he is the Chancellor, 
were “in a far worse plight, when speaking before the 
Reichstag, than the representatives of the people, seeing 
that the Federal Council did not possess the Parlia- 
mentary privilege, but were under the common law.” 
For this reason he described himself as “one of the 
misera plebs.” It is alleged now that a motion will be 
made to place the members of the Federal Council, in 


rights as well as in duties, on a level with the represen- 
tatives of the people, so that when the former appear in 
the Reichstag the Speaker will have full power over 
them also. 


THE publication in the Politische Correspondenz, the 
official organ of the Austrian Foreign Office, of Lord 
Salisbury’s despatch to Lord A. Loftus of the 26th. 
January last has had a quieting effect in Vienna. It is. 
interpreted to mean that Great Britain fully intends to 
see the Berlin Treaty carried out in all particulars, from 
which Austrian officialism draws much comfort. On the 
other hand, it is whispered in circles connected with the 
Russian Embassy that Lord Salisbury’s despatch refers 
to a past state of things. Since it was written, Lord 
Dufferin has been appointed, and it is thought significant 
that the new Ambassador on his way through Berlin had 
a lengthened conference with Prince Bismarck. The 
quidnuncs foretell from this an Anglo-Russian compromise 
modifying the Berlin ‘Treaty. 


In Russian official circles Lord Dufferin’s appointment 
to St. Petersburg is spoken of as “ political exile,” to 
prevent him from acting against the Premier. Out of .- 
office, he might have reorganised the Liberal Party and 
led it against the Government, and it was therefore 
politic, Russian statesmen say, to put him in a foreign 
post where his talents would be lost to his friends. It 
has been remarked that the new Ambassador has met 
with a warmer reception on his arrival than any other 
previous English envoy at the Russian Court. With the 
English residents, who number some 2000 at St. Peters- 
burg, his appointment is especially popular, Lord 
Augustus Loftus bearing a poor reputation among them 
for diplomatic energy and skill—an opinion, we may add, 
not wholly unshared in by the chiefs at the Foreign 
Office. 


Tue Duc de Gramont, in the lively and amusing book 
on Continental politics and society from 1863 to 1870 
which he has published under the pseudonym of 
‘“‘ Andréas Memor,” has wisely omitted any reference to 
the terrible blunder he made when he assured Napoleon 
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III., upon leaving the French Embassy at Vienna to take | 
up the portfolio’ of Minister of Foreign Affairs in Paris, | Crédi 
des Dépots et Conpie Courn 


that Austria would join France in a war against Prussia. 


He was not so cautious when he last appeared in public | 


some years ago, as the originator of a correspondence 
with Count Beust, in which he accused that statesman of 


having misled him as to the real intentions of the Vienna 


Cabinet. Count Beust clearly proved, by quotations from 
his official despatches, that not only was no promise made 
by him of Austrian support in the event of a Franco- 
Prussian war, but that he did his utmost to dissuade 
France from entering upon such a war by showing that 
the hopes entertained at the French Court of an alliance 
with the South German States against Prussia were 
fallacious. It appeared from this correspondence that 
M. Ollivier was not the only “ light-hearted ” politican of 
the Empire who plunged his country into a war for which 
it was not prepared, either by alliances or an effective 
military organisation. That the Duc de Gramont really 
believed Austria wonld help France there is no reason to 
doubt, but his own book shows that he was one of those 
amateur diplomatists who glean their information from 
the gossip of aristocratic sa/ons rather than from the 
statements of responsible Ministers. 


THE amnesty which has restored political rights to a 
certain number of Frenchmen previously deprived of 
them has already begun to show some of its effects. M. 
Ranc, who was a member of the Commune Government, 
is canvassing Lyons, for which city he was deputy when 
he was condemned in. 1873. M. Ranc is the only 
member of the Commune Government who has been 
pardoned ; it is true he was only ten days in office, and 
although his signature was found on the decree of the 
5th of April regarding the hostages, he always maintained 
it to be a forgery. M. Ranc stands in opposition to M. 
Andrieux, the new Prefect of Police. His re-election 
for Lyons was considered improbable even before M. 
Ranc appeared upon the scene; now it is thought im- 
possible, and M. Ranc’s return certain. It is curious to 
note that M. Ranc may be the Prefect of a revolutionary 
Police to-morrow; he fulfilled the functions of Prefect 
under M. Gambetta’s dictatorship with remarkable energy 
and ability. 





THE discussions on the subject of the amnesty have 
resulted ina newgrouping of the Republican majorityinthe 
French Chamber, The principal supporters of the Govern- 
ment now consist of the fraction called ‘ Republican 
Left,” which counts 160 members. The Left Centre 
now has 40 members only, and must necessarily fall into 
the background, very much against its will. Formerly it 
played a most important part; for in 1875 the Left 
Centre, composed of Liberal Orleanists and Moderate 
Republicans, carried the vote establishing the legal 
Republic in the same Chamber which eighteen months 
previously had been within an ace of re-establishing the 
Bourbon dynasty. In 1877 again the Left Centre and 
its organ, the Journal des Débats, decided the victory of 
the Ministry of the 16th May.. Now, however, as the 
development ‘of Republican institutions has largely 
diminished both its numbers and its influence, this Party 
complains of ingratitude. But it does not intend to lose 
its power without a contest. A new daily paper, to be 
called Ze Globe, supporting its opinions, is about to be 
established under the editorship of M, Leon Renault, 
late Prefect of Police, and of M. Savary, who was Under 
Secretary of State for Justice under M; Dufaure.. The 
capital, amounting to £100,000, will be supplied by M. 
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M. CLéMENcEAY, the leader of the Bares Left 
emerged from comparative obscurity and became the 


lion of the day on the occasion of the fall of M. de 


Marctre, is being a good deal talked about just now, 
Before M. de Marctre’s resignation he was known to the 
general public only as a notorious duellist, and he 
enjoyed some popularity in the Radical part of the 
Chamber, who looked upon him as the man who would 
one day kill M. Paul de Cassagnac. In spite of the recri- 
minations in which these gentlemen have publicly indulged 
towards each other, it seems that neither their combative 
dispositions nor the persuasions of their respective friends 
can induce them to meet on the field of honour so dear 
to Frenchmen. Neither side will be the offender, as. the 
offended party has the choice of arms. Now M. 
Clémenceau is an excellent shot, and M. de Cassagnac a 
famous swordsman. inc ille lachryme. 


THe Emperor of Germany’s fall has not had any evil 
consequences, It was due to a fainting-fit, and as he was 
alone with the Empress he remained on the floor for five 
minutes without consciousness ; for her Majesty’s presence 
of mind completely forsook her, and she was’ at first 
unable to call for assistance. The Imperial reception- 
rooms, which have hitherto been without carpets, will in 
future have them. The Emperor has always disliked 
them, as he found they got in his way directly he left . 
the parquet to which he was accustomed ; but the physi- 
cians now think it dangerous that a man of his Majesty’s 
age should walk up and down constantly (which is his 
habit) on a shining and slippery floor. 


THoucH the great majority of the German Parliament 
upholds the principles of the Aw/turkampf as against 
Vaticanism, its Speaker, as well as its two Vice-Speakers 
(Herr von Forckenbeck, Herr von Stauffenberg, and Dr. 
Lucius) are all members of the Catholic Church. The 
whole “‘ Presidency ” of the Reichstag is thus in Catholic — 
hands. It is true, the gentlemen mentioned are not 
unpatriotic Ultramontanes. Altogether, a man’s creed, 
if he does not serve reprehensible political objects, is of no 
account in Germany, even as in France. The leader of 
the more advanced National Liberal section in the 
Reichstag, Dr. Lasker, is described.in the Parliamentary. 
Almanack as an Israelite, He is one of the best debaters, 
and enjoys a reputation for unselfishness such as few 
party-leaders in any country can boast of. In the same 
Parliamentary Almanack, Herr Bebel, the Social Demo- 
cratic member, describes himself as ‘ belonging to no 
creed” (religtonsios). Another .marks himself asa 
‘“‘ Materialist.” In these matters there is the fullest 
toleration and equality. It would be well if a leaf from 
the same book were taken out for the benefit of other 


countries, wherever it may be. required. 


THERE has been much conversation, at the Berlin 
Foreign Office consequent upon the report that the Privy 
Councillor of Legation, Dr. Busch, has been nominated 
to the post of Consul-General at Buda-Pesth. This is 
not the same person as the Dr. Busch, who wrote. * Graf 
Bismark und seine Leute.” The former is. considered. 
to be the one German diplomat who best understands 
the difficult Eastern Questions. And people are much 
surprised that he should quit the Ministry, and) person of, 
the Chancellor in order to accept a post which has little 
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ostensible political importance. Tt is “asserted that the 
appointment was only made at. ‘the pressing request of 
Dr. Busch ‘himself, who id not care to remain any 
longer in ‘the Chancellor’s immediate circle, preferring a 
post of minor dignity to fulfilling functions which were 
daily becoming more and more distasteful to him. 


A GREAT deal of talk/is going on in Prince Bismarck’s 
entourage about a pamphlet lately published im Italy, and 
which concerns the late General La Marmora. It is said 
that the author is the former aide-de-camp of the 
General, Captain Chiaba. In this pamphlet the old 
dispute between Prince Bismarck and the General is 
discussed from a new point of view. Captain Chiaba 
endeavours to prove that the Prince was wrong in com- 
plaining of the General as he did, but that the fault of 
these misunderstandings did not lie so much at Prince 
Bismarck’s door as that of Count Usedom, formerly 
Minister of Prussia at the Court of Florence, owing to 
the untrue reports which this diplomatist forwarded to 
Berlin. ‘The sources from which Captain Chiaba draws 
his facts and inferences are the memoirs of the late 
General himself. ‘The title of the work is “ In Comme- 
morazione di La Marmora.” 


THE political emancipation of the Italian people 
having been followed by vigorous manifestations of moral 
and intellectual growth, the national neglect of one of 
the recognised means of further progress strikes the 
observer with as much surprise as regret. It appears from 
a complaint preferred by the learned author of a work 
lately published in Bologna (“La Vita e le. Opere di 
Giulio Cesare Croce”) that the Italian libraries are in a 
most unsatisfactory condition. .“ Former Governments,” 
writes Signor Olindo Guerrini, “ did not love knowledge ; 
the present one lacks the means of making it not only 
complete, but available. From the beginning of the 
present century to this very day the Italian libraries, with 
one or two exceptions, have not purchased modern books 
—formerly because they were not disposed to do so, now 
because they cannot. It is, for instance, strange that in 
a student centre like Bologna, whence indubitable proofs 
of laborious learning have been issued, the library 
has but four or five hundred francs to spend—a sum 


inadequate to the continued supply of the most neces-. 


sary periodicals. ‘The most recent works in every branch 
of knowledge are wanting, and cannot be procured, 
although the rules direct the librarian to inform himself 
of all scientific publications, and to keep them complete. 
When posterity sees the petty result of the magnificent 
things ordered by the rules in our libraries, I hardly know 
what it will think.” Posterity will probably make un- 
pleasant remarks on this and other matters, and as far 
as this country, at any rate, is concerned, may express no 
little surprise at the scanty use hitherto made of the 


educational machinery provided by the Free Libraries 
Act. 


WE hear that an attempt is being made to bring about 
a union of the vatious antagonistic Slavonic societies at 
St. Petersburg and Moscow with a view to common action 
in regard to their future operations in the Balkan Penin- 
sula. M. Aksakoff and General Tchernaieff have expressed 
themselves willing to sink the differences that exist 
between them and other Slavophiles, in order that the 
confederation of their rival societies may be successfully 
brought about. 


It is known now that, shortly before his death, Prince 
Krapotkin had received anonymous letters of warning. 
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In a Kharkoff journal, the Kharkoffskija Wedemosti, a 


strange insertion appeared some days before Krapotkin 


was killed. ‘It simply consisted ‘of a black-bordered 
‘square, the space ‘inside being left blank. A young 
girl had come to the office, who paid for this insertion, 
declaring that a merchant ‘had died, but that his family 
were too much overcome by grief to be able yet to write 
the proper announcement of his demise. She asked 
that the space should provisionally be left blank in the 
manner indicated, but did not re-appear. It is as- 
sumed now that this referred to Prince Krapotkin’s 
impending doom. During the recent struggle between 
the gendarmes and a number of so-called Nihilists 
at Kieff a shot was fired by a young lady, Miss Olga 
Rassowska. Two other ladies took part in the en- 
counter: Miss Gersefeld, whose father is a Senator 
and member of the Czar’s Council, and Countess Tanin, 
whose stepmother belongs to the household of the 
Empress. Countess Tanin is a student at the Uni- 
versity of Kieff, and famed for her beauty. The secret 
meetings, which were broken into by the gendarmes, 
had been held in two different houses, one for the 
male, the other for the female members of the con- 
spiracy. 


WE are informed that the Vienna Cabinet, desirous of 
seeing the evacuation of Eastern Roumelia by the Russian 
troops peaceably effected, has addressed a note to the 
Porte urging the Sultan to maintain his sovereignty in 
that disturbed portion of his dominions. It is‘said that 
Count Andrassy was impelled to this step by the rumours 
that Austria intended to play the part of European 
policeman in Eastern Roumelia. On the other hand, 
Russia has offered, if the Powers will give her a mandate, 
to guarantee order in the disaffected districts. ‘This is 
not exactly what Count Andrassy wished or expected. 


WE are informed that General Ignatieff’s visit ‘to Paris 
is entirely unconnected with politics. His Excellency 
has, we are assured, gone to France solely to study im- 
provements in the manufacture of beetroot sugar. 


An Englishman who has just passed through 
Kharkoff writes to us that the condition of the city 
reminds him of the time when the first Alexander lay on 
his death-bed at Taganrog, and nobody knew where the 
flames of the expected revolution would first shoot forth. 
The court-house in which the Nihilist leader, Fomine, is 
being tried, is crowded to overflowing with police, Outside 
the building strong pickets of infantry are stationed ; 
Cossack patrols guard the approaches ; and in the neigh- 
bouring streets small bodies of cavalry are located on the 
watch. ‘The importance attached by the Government to 
the trial is shown by the fact that it has not risked the. 
chances of a conviction by a public jury as in the case of 
Vera Sassulitch, but has set aside the Code and confided 
the accused to the tender mercies of a court-martial. 
The President is General Leicht, military judge of the 
Kharkoff District, and his colleagues are all of them 
officers selected for their unwavering fidelity to the 
Crown. The Attorney-General Verukoff charges Fo- 
mine with having led the attack last spring against the 
gendarme party conveying a Nihilist to the gaol at 
Borissoglebsk. In the conflict the Cossacks were driven 
off, their commander killed, and Voinaralsky set at liberty. 
Fomine acknowledges being concerned in the plot, but 
asserts that at the time of the attack he was away from 
Kharkoff, and knew nothing of Javorsky’s death until his. 
return. The day after his arrest he contrived to force 
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his way up the chimney of the room in which he was 
confined, and escaped with twenty other prisoners. A 
week later he was caught afresh, and then to liberate him 
the Nihilists commenced burrowing underground to his 
cell from a house opposite the prison. Being discovered 
in this undertaking, a party dressed themselves up as 
gendarmes and went boldly to the door with a warrant to 
convey him before the Policemaster. The officials had 
already removed Fomine from his cell when a party of 
real gendarmes arrived and disclosed the imposture. 
These romantic incidents received fresh significance the 
week before last from the fact that Prince Krapotkin 
signed the order for the court-martial the day he was 
assassinated. The prisoner is quite a young man, about 
twenty-six, and, besides being remarkably handsome, is 
the heir to large estates in the province of Kherson. 


WE have it on good authority, that a few days ago the 
question of renewing Lomakin’s capaign against Merv 
next summer was discussed by the Imperial Council at 
St. Petersburg, and a decision in the affirmative 
arrived at. 


Nor only has America a China Question, but Russia 
also. Private advices from Vladivostock speak of the 
Russian authorities as being seriously alarmed at the in- 
rush of the “Heathen Chinee” to the province of the 
Amoor. In Vladivostock they have crowded the Rus- 
sian workmen out of every handicraft, and perform for 
the veriest trifle all those menial offices which have earned 
for their fellow-countrymen such ignominy and scorn in 
San Francisco. Thus far they have studiously avoided 
settling in the country, but as the Russian towns are now 
overcrowded with the immigrants, the authorities regard 
it as highly probable that in time they will form Celestial 
settlements of their own along the fruitful valley of the 
Amoor. Whether they will then remain content to be 
regarded as subjects of the Czar is a very vexed question. 
The Russian exiles, transplanted from Ooral Siberia in 
1859 to colonise the Amoor, have taken so unkindly to 
their new home, that the race is dying out, and unless 
speedily replenished the population of the Pacific slope 
will in a few years’ time consist only of nomad tribes, a 
mass of Chinese settlers, and a sprinkling of Russian 
officials. Baron Fredericks, the Governor of Eastern 
Siberia, asserts that, commercially speaking, the Ameri- 
cans have already annexed the peninsula of Kamtchatka, 
and that their influence is growing more difficult to con- 
tend with every year. What if the Yankees, pushing 
southward, joined the Chinese against the Russian 
authorities? A revolt, it is plain, Russia could not sup- 
press in her Pacific provinces without a vast expenditure 
of strength, totally incommensurate with the value of 
those regions to her. Should at any time a rush take 
place to the gold-fields, which rumour reports to have 
been recently discovered near Okhotsk, it is hardly 
probable that the diggers would put up long with the 
authority of Baron Fredericks, and once that the 
Yankees created a State on the Siberian Coast, it would 
be difficult to predict where the movement westward 
would stop. 


Tue well-known Russian novelist, Tourgénieff, who 
arrived on family affairs at Moscow last week, has reso- 
lutely refused to listen to the solicitations of his friends to 
write a fresh novel. He expresses himself so piqued at the 
manner in which his last work, “Virgin Soil,” was treated 
by his countrymen that he has resolved never to publish 
another story. 


WE understand that the Russian Government is only 
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waiting for the conclusion of peace between England and 
Afghanistan to display its future policy in regard to the 
feudatory states that fringe the frontier of Turkestan. It 
is generally assumed in official circles that the rest of 
Khiva will be annexed and the frontier line extended. 
eastward of the oasis so as to embrace the states of Bok- 
hara, Kitab, Karategin, and the Alai Pamir. This would 
bring the Russian frontier on a level with that of Afghani- 
stan, and, in the event of an English garrison being main- 
tained at Balkh, would practically render the Turkestan and. 
Indian Empires contiguous. 


IN spite of all diplomatic notes it seems that Russia is 
endeavouring to keep the questions regarding Eastern 
Roumelia, the Balkan frontier, and Silistria, in suspense 
until a solution in the Russian interest presents itself. 
Much importance is attached to the fact that State 
Councillor Hamburger, one of Prince Gortschakoff’s 
most trusted and gifted assistants, has been at Rome 
since the fourth inst. ; his relations with the Italian Ca- 
binet are said to be ostentatiously intimate, and at the 
same time an extraordinarily lively telegraphic corre- 
spondence takes place between him and his chief at St. 
Petersburg. 


Our would-be teachers sadly want being taught them- 
selves. Mr. Elihu Burritt was a very well-meaning, 
though somewhat visionary, man; but those do to his 
memory a very questionable service who, for the sake of . 
the greater glory of Russia, quote his rather incomplete 
and doubtful historical references. The following, from 
one of Mr. Burritt’s works, is at present largely circulated 
by Russophiles :— 

“No fair and impartial mind that has well studied the 
subject will demur to the statement that no nation in the 
world ever did or suffered more for civilisation in the same 
space of time, and with the same means, than Russia has 
done. For several centuries she served as a breakwater 
against the barbarous and blasting hordes of Tartary, which 
else would have flooded the whole of Europe with their 
tyranny. But though she broke the flood that would have 
beat (sz¢) upon Germany, France, and berhape England, she 
could not save herself from the ruinous inundations. Though 
it engulfed her for centuries, she absorbed it so that it did 
not spread farther west. In this long period of suffering for 
civilisation—longer than the Egyptian bondage and harder 
to bear—the nations of Central and Western Europe had 
time and means to grow to the status and stature of indepen- 
dent Governments and peoples. But their fairest historians 
have never recognised how much of their safety and growth 
in these centuries they owed to Russia, who braved and bore 
the worst dangers of them all.” 


Now, this is altogether an erroneous vision. The 
Mongols, who overran, conquered, and held Russia for 
two centuries and a half, did not pursue their career 
further West, simply because they were met there by 
German and Polish bravery, and finally defeated, in 1241. 
The Russian despots, centuries before the appearance of 
the Mongols, had repeatedly invaded the Byzantine 
Empire (then Christian), with the object of getting posses- 
sion of Constantinople. Quarrels between the various 
branches of the Russian dynasty having, however, led to 
internal weakness, the Mongols afterwards easily con- 
quered Russia. They only withdrew at the end of the 
fifteenth century, when their own Khanate had become 
deeply shaken by discord among the nomadic tribes. 
Hatefully aggressive as the early rulers of Russia were, 
the people of that country showed no energy whatever 
as against the foreign invasion and dominion of the 
Tartars. Europe, consequently, owes not the slightest 
thanks to Russia ; and Mr. Burritt, who wrote the above 
passage, seems to have quite forgotten that between 
Central Europe and Muscovy there was formerly an 
intermediate country called Poland. 
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ROYAL MARRIAGES. 


HE importance of such events as the one which 
on Thursday last caused all the leads in the 
back-yards of the houses adjoining the Great Western 
Railway to be crowded by spectators anxious to witness 
from their proud eminence the roofs of the Royal 
carriages, has during the last thirty years largely 
diminished. In former times a Royal marriage was a 
grave and serious State concern. Long and bitter wars 
between two countries were not unfrequently concluded 
and a peace cemented by an alliance between two 
members of the Royal families governing them. And 
such marriages wére as often the cause of fresh 
invasions and renewed wars as of peace and everlasting 
amity. It is hardly necessary to remind our readers of 
the marriage of Marie Louise to Napoleon I. as an 
illustration of the former case, or of the War of Spanish 
Succession as an example of the latter. But the present 
century, and particularly its latter half, has largely 
diminished the influence of Royal alliances on active 
politics. A part of the diminution of this influence must 
be attributed to the progress of Constitutionalism abroad 
and of Liberal institutions at home. Absolute monarchs 
are rapidly dying out, although there can be no doubt 
that, like the semi-divine ancestors whom they so willingly 
claim, they die hard. The sole will of a monarch is no 
longer able to plunge his country into the horrors of 
war, or to conclude a peace on unfavourable terms. 
Even the despots least controlled by the voice 
of their people expressed in Parliament are no 
longer unaffected by that voice which, through 
the Press and the many other modern channels of 
publicity, makes itself heard in a manner more unani- 
mous, more forcible, and more truthful than would have 
been possible before the era of railways, telegraphs, the 
penny post, and cheap newspapers. Hence the people, 
or a portion of the people, however limited, being after 
all the ultimate Court of Appeal in almost every country, 
the marriages contracted by sons, daughters, or nephews 
of the reigning Prince cannot for any length of time 
shape its policy. The Royal family may, by such 
alliances, become more or less friendly with one powerful 
dynasty and more or less hostile to another. But neither 
a binding alliance nor a fierce war will be the result of 
the friendship or jealousy between reigning families. It 
might, with some show of justice, be argued that the 
alliance between the three Emperors of Germany, Austria, 
and Russia, concluded after the French war, was a direct 
outcome of the relationship existing between them. But 
there can hardly be any doubt that the Dret-Kaiser- 
Bindniss was intended rather as a menace to freedom of 
the Press, to the liberty of the people, and as an alliance 
for the joint support of that military aristocracy which is 
the curse of Eastern Europe, than as a sweet proof of the 
love and friendship existing between Imperial brothers, 
uncles, and cousins. 

Another cause, however, for the decline in importance 
of such marriages is the extraordinary number of the 
scions of reigning families with which our present era is 
blessed. There are so many Princes and Princesses for 
whom it becomes necessary to find fitting brides and 
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bridegrooms that, if an affair of State were made of 
each marriage, necessitating prolonged negotiations 
tieedabe “faa the various Courts, and, as in former years, 
special embassies laden with lavish presents of gold, 
silver, and rare stuffs, Europe would be kept in a con- 
stant fever of agitation, and subjects would find that the 
cost of keeping up dynasties would be almost more than 
they are worth. With great good sense a return to com- 
parative simplicity in the preparations and in the presents 
has been inaugurated by our own Queen. Her Majesty 
considers the occasion to be one of national rejoicing, 
since every one of her subjects shares her joys and sorrows, 
but not one of national importance. The marriage of 
the Duke of Connaught can have no effect on the future 
policy of the nation. It is right that this should be, for 
otherwise we should have reason to see in the numerous 
ties which unite our Royal Family to that of Hohenzollern 
a source of future danger. But just as little as the 
Duchess of Edinburgh could, last year, have warded off 
a war with Russia, if war had been decided upon in the 
Councils of the nation, so little effect can the present 
alliance have in identifying England with, or making her 
an approving spectator of, the repressive military policy 
of Germany. No political causes therefore prevent our 
heartily joining in the good wishes for the happiness and 
prosperity of the Duke of Connaught and his bride. 


THE ZULU WAR. 


HEN the intelligence of the disaster at the Isandula 
was flashed to this country from St. Vincent, we 
were the first to indicate, with such meagre outlines as. 
we then possessed, the probable causes of it; and the 
information received by subsequent mails has not in- 
duced us in any degree to modify our original opinions, 
On the contrary, it has only served to confirm them, 
We said that the primary cause of this, as well as of most” 
of our other historic military fiascos, was our usual hap- 
hazard style of commencing war ; and that as long as we 
allow our rulers—be they Conservative or Liberal— 
to subordinate military considerations to pclitical ones, 
and to secure a Parliamentary triumph in preference 
to a military one, so long may we be prepared to- 
hear of similar catastrophes, culminating probably 
some day in one which shall exceed in horrors the 
massacre of the innocents at the Isandula, The- 
blame for this state of things must be distributed among. 
the whole community, and the public, the press, and* 
the Parliament must each bear its share. There is never- 
any war, let the abstract justice of it be what it may, 
undertaken by this country, that a virulent and in many 
cases an indecent outcry is not raised against it by some 
noisy and reckless minority. We say reckless minority 
advisedly, for if it were not a minority there would! 
obviously be no war, and it is reckless because it never 
pauses to consider what possible effect such conduct may 
have on the nation’s enemies for the time being. We do 
not, of course, include in this minority those amiable but 
misguided beings who look upon war as a horrible busi- 
ness—with which view we entirely agree—but who also 
forget the practical truth that to avoid war there must 
be two consenting parties. There is no use blinking the 
fact that it was the fear of this partisan o utcry, with a 
general election not far off, that prevented the Govern- 
ment sending the reinforcements asked for by their High 
Commissioner and Commander of the Forces in South 
Africa. It matters little whether the troops asked for 
were to be employed for offersive or defensive purposes, 
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They were asked for by the chief responsible civil and 
military heads, specially sent out by the present Govern- 
ment, and if that Government for a moment had reason 
to doubt the sagacity or discretion of their officers, the 
latter ought immediately to have been recalled; but if 
the Government still had confidence in their officers— 
and they appear to have up to the present—the required 
reinforcements ought to have been despatched, with the 
strongest injunctions, if necessary, to keep strictly on 
the defensive, without any paltry or selfish consideration 
of the effect on Sir Stafford Northcote’s Budget. We 
must, therefore, repeat that the Cabinet must take no 
small share of the blame for the Isandula defeat to them- 
selves, and the only redeeming part in the conduct of 
the Ministers that we can see as yet is their disinclination 
to make Lord Chelmsford their scapegoat to the popular 
clamour, both of Tories and Raditals, who are too blind 
or self-righteous to see that they themselves have contri- 
buted, by their partisan tactics, to the national humilia- 
tion. 

We deprecate this excessive clamour for the recall 
of Lord Chelmsford, and we do _ so_ because 
we were the first to say, and we have con- 
tinued to say, that he is no General in the 
higher sense of the word. He is an average British 
commander, and in subordinate positions has done fair 
and promising work ; but we fail to see that some of 
the officers by whom rumour has proposed to displace 
him are one whit better. As for Sir Garnet Wolseley, 


whom some of our contemporaries are continually 
harping on, surely he is not the only General of any mark 
in the service? The Government recalled Sir Arthur 
Cunynghame from the Cape command, not so much for 
his alleged “want of cordiality” with the Colonial 
Ministry, which was a mere pretext, as for his not 


bringing the war with the Amakhosa Kaffirs to as 
speedy a termination as was desirable, totally regardless 
of the difficulties he had to contend with in the face of 
Mr. Merriman’s crass folly and the scanty number of 
troops doled out from home. The General chosen to 
replace him has fared no better with the Zulu Kaffirs ; 
and if the Ministers give way to outside pressure so far 
as to recall the present Lieutenant-General, it would 
really seem that both they and “the country” require 
their commanders to perform impossible feats, with the 
certainty of being recalled in disgrace as alternative. 
After all, Chaka, Dingan, and their worthy successor 
Ketchwayo, did and-do no more, according to their 
lights, with their indunas. 

If Lord Chelmsford is to be ordered home his place 
ought not to be taken by an officer of the usual Horse- 
Guards calibre, but by one who is not only a highly 
scientific officer, but also an expert in fighting bar- 
barous and semi-barbarous peoples. Lord Beacons- 
field has such a man at hand in Lord Napier of 
Magdala; but as he has been brought home especially 
from Gibraltar to assist the Government in the forth- 
coming debates on the new “scientific frontier” in 
Afghanistan, it would perhaps be expecting too great 
an exercise of self-denial on their part for them to 
forego his powerful advocacy in the Lords, and thus 
postpone Party ends to the common weal. 

We are very much afraid that, notwithstanding our 
incessant little wars with savages, we have very few 
officers indeed—in the higher ranks at all events—who 
understand the sort of warfare practised by Maories or 
Zulus. We have probably plenty of soldiers who can 
give a slavish, but not over-intelligent, imitation of war 
as waged by German models, Competitive examinations 
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and staff co eee have produced several meritorious 
and painstaking ‘ ‘schoolmen,” but a Clive or a Washing. 
ton, with an intuitive instinct for war, we do not possess, 
as far as we know, at the present moment. We have no 
desire whatever to depreciate the knowledge to be 
acquired from books in the art of war or the art of 
anything else ; but there can be too much of a good 
thing, and a little less science with a good deal more 
practical experience would, it strikes us, be of immense 
advantage in the only sort of fighting in which we are 
likely to be entangled under the present dispensation. 
The Austrian Staff Captain who, last autumn, fell into 
the snare set for him by the rude Bosnians, was a 
scientific officer, and had gained great distinction in the 
Military Academies at Vienna and Wiener-Neustadt. 
We have also heard it stated in more quarters than one, 
with something approaching to a complacent but repre- 
hensible chuckle, that “ our Staff College men had come 
to grief” in Zululand ; while Colonel Pearson, who has 
half redeemed our prestige at Inyezana, failed to pass the 
Staff College tests, and Lieutenant Bromhead, who so 
ably and gallantly seconded Chard of the Engineers at 
Oscarburg, was plucked not long ago in the examination 
for his company. Lieut. Chard’s modest and lucid report 
of the defence of the post at Rorke’s Drift does chivalrous 
justice to the sound common-sense and instinctive and 
rapid perception of the measures to be taken to meet the 
impending attack; and the rejected of the Board of 
Examiners (if the current story be true) presents a 
marked and favourable contrast to the scientific but ill-. 
fated Colonel Durnford of the Engineers, whose neglect 
of the same precautionary steps, when he took ovet 
command as senior officer from Colonel Pulleine, 
involved the loss of so many gallant and valuable lives. 
Lord Chelmsford no doubt should, as a careful com- 
mander, have seen that the waggons were properly 
laagered before he started on his unfortunate recon- 
naissance ; but it is said that he had given orders on 
this point, and he was reasonably justified in expecting 
that those orders would be obeyed. ‘This excuse, how- 
ever, does not apply to the fortifying of the position at 
Rorke’s Drift, for he appears to have given no directions, 
as far as we know at present, about doing so; and this 
omission is the more unpardonable—if omission there 
were—as the securing of the line of retreat and supply is 
one of the most pressing and obvious rules in war. The 
command of the passage of the river at Rorke’s Drift 
was of vital importance to the safety of No. 3 column. 

When Chard hurried up to the mission building 
from the river, he found that “ Lieutenant Bromhead was 
already most actively engaged loopholing and barricading 
the store-building and hospital, and also in connecting 
the defences of the two buildings by walls constructed 
with mealie ‘bags and waggons.” The Zulu onslaught 
seems to have been of the most determined character, 
and when we remember that Ketchwayo’s own Royal 
regiment—the Tulwana—was reported to have taken 
part in it, we can well believe that the most 
frantic efforts were made to swarm over those 
mealie bags and biscuit .boxes. They were fated, 
however, to meet more than their match, despite 
of the tremendous odds on their side, in B Company of 
the 2nd Batt. of the 24th Regiment, and the names of 
Privates Williams, Hook, R. Jones, and W. Jones, who 
were the last four men to leave the burning hospital, 
‘‘holding the doorway against the Zulus with bayonets, 
their ammunition being quite expended,” deserve to be 
handed down to posterity along with those of the famous 
Romans who “held the bridge in the brave days of 
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old.” Of himself, like the modest hero that he is, Chard 
says but little, and evidently no more than he can help, 
but of his fellow heroes he feels as if he could not say 
too much. “ Of the steadiness and gallant behaviour of 
my whole garrison I cannot speak too highly. 1 wish 
especially to bring to your notice the conduct of Lieu- 
tenant Bromhead, of the 2-24th Regiment, and the 
splendid behaviour of his company.” 





BISMARCK’S THIRD DEFEAT AND GERMAN 
PROSPECTS. 


F defeats in Parliament, and a series of moral rebuffs 
in public opinion, could do away with Prince 
Bismarck’s reactionary attempts, he would by this time, 
in common sporting phrase, be simply “ nowhere.” In 
the Prussian Landtag, a few weeks ago, his offensive 
Gagging Bill, which it was known would be laid before 
the German Reichstag, had the effect of bringing about 
a great rally between his former trusty friends and his 
systematic opponents. - National Liberals, Progressists, 
and Ultramontanes, all alike. stood up for Parliamentary 
privilege. A resolution jointly supported by Lasker and 
Miquel, the leaders of the Moderate Liberals, and by 
Hanel and Virchow, the spokesmen of the Radicals, 
expressing a firm hope that “the Reichstag would know 
how to guard its rights.and liberties,” was carried by an 
overwhelming majority, in the teeth of a Government 
declaration which denied the competence of the Prussian 
House of Commons to give an opinion on matters con- 
cerning the German Parliament. This was the first; and 
most signal, defeat of the despotic Chancellor. ? 

In the course of that debate, Dr. Lasker, formerly 
Bismarck’s fidus Achates, said that “he, personally, looked 
upon the proposed Disciplinary Bill with no feeling of 
alarm, because he was thoroughly convinced that the 
Reichstag would never allow it to pass into law.” He 
further declared that the originator of the Bill “had 
evidently lost his perception of the state of public feel- 
ing ;” and that he was greatly mistaken in imagining that 
the representatives of the people would allow “a violation 
of Parliamentary freedom of speech which was. tanta- 
mount to the undermining of all Constitutional Govern- 
ment.” It will scarcely be necessary, after this specimen 
.of Moderate Liberal criticism, to quote the utterances of 
Progressists like Dr. Hinel, or Professor Virchow, the 
old antagonist of Bismarck since the Conflict Period. 
The Chancellor’s meddlesome and overbearing inter- 
ference with Parliamentary privilege evoked remarks 
characterised bythe utmost impatience. “ Is, then, theCon- 
stitution ”’—one of the speakers exclaimed—“something 
like an old coat, which you can take off and look at day 
by day to see whether it does not want mending some- 
where? Can you wonder if this method has the effect 
of shaking all belief in the existence of established law, 
and gives rise-to discontent and mistrust among all 
parties of the country?” 

One might have expected that, after this lesson in the 
Prussian Commons, Government would have reconsidered 
their intention of placing the Muzzling Bill before the 
Reichstag. In several Chambers of the South that measure 
had also been denounced by resolution. The Federal 
Council itself, though composed of mere delegates of the 
various Princes, felt compelled, under the pressure of 
public opinion, to strike out from Bismarck’s Bill the 
most offensive clauses. Under these circumstances it 
would have been nothing but an act of due deference to 


public ‘opinion to ‘withdraw the Bill altogether. But, | 
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instead of doing this, Bismarck so far abused the patience 
of the Reichstag as to demand the arrest of two of 
its members, on no other ground than because they, 
contrary to a police ordinance, had obeyed the Emperor’s 
summons to appear in their place in Parliament. In the 
whole history of nations gifted with representative institu- 
tions, such an audacious procedure is scarcely to be 
found. The result, as foreseen, was a: second signal 
defeat of “the man of blood and iron.” With but two 
Conservative dissentients, the Reichstag indignantly 
refused to submit to the degradation which the Chan- 
cellor had exacted from it. 

Will it be believed that, in spite of these repeated 
warnings, the Gagging Bill was, after all, to be forced 
upon the German Parliament? Extraordinary as it may 
seem, we learn from the'trustworthiest source that, shortly 
previous to the opening of the Reichstag, an attempt at 
a compromise was made by an underhand negotiation 
with some of the more Moderate Liberal Party leaders. 
The proposal of Prince Bismarck’s agent was to this 
effect—that the Bill should be withdrawn, but that the 
National Liberals, in conjunction with the Conservatives, 
should promise to bring forward some measure of their 
own, which would render the rules of the House more 
strict and severe. “It was added that the Party leaders 
in question would ‘be expected to move their reso- 


lutions at once after the opening of Parliament. How- 
ever, the attempted negotiation failed. None of the 


National Liberals would do the Chancellor’s “bad job” 
vicariously. All spurned’ the proposition as an attack 
upon their dignity as representatives of the people. 
Resistance so firm, coming'from this usually timid and 
time-serving quarter, ought to have given the Chancellor 
an insight into the real state of affairs. Nevertheless, he 
proceeded with his Gagging Bill, though in the milder 
form, as amended by the Federal Council. 

A third defeat was the result of his stubbornness. First, 
the proposal of referring the Bill to a committee ‘of 
twenty-one members was thrown out by an overwhelming 
majority. Dr. Friedberg, the President of the Imperial 
Ministry of Justice, who introduced the measure, openly 
acknowledged that public opinion, the Press, and_the 
Parliamentary bodies in several parts of Germany were 
dead against it from the very beginning. For all that, it 
was considered the right thing to lay it before the House ! 
“ The Federal Governments,” Dr. Friedberg explained, 
“ would fain hope that by referring the Bill to a Special 
Committee an agreement might’ yet be come to.” This 
extraordinary hope having received its merited disappoint- 
ment, the measure, according to Parliamentary custom, 
ought to have been withdrawn without a moment’s delay. 
But once more no sign was!made of an intention of 
Government to respect the feelings of the nation’s repre- 
sentatives ; and so the conflict became still more deadly, 

In the whole discussion Prince Bismarck took no part 
whatever. It would have been a strange sight, indeed, 
had he opposed, by word of mouth, his trusty henchman, 
Herr von Treitschke; for Treitschke, too, declared, 
though with many excuses, that he would have to vote 
against the Bill. One feature of the debates wasa very 
characteristic one. As a rule, little love is lost between 
National Liberals and even Progressists on the one hand, 
and Social Democrats ‘on the other. But in presence of 
the common danger, the speech of a Social Democratic 


_member, Mr. Bebel—one of the most sensible men, no 


doubt, among his party, and one of the most eloquent 
also, albeit his station in life is that of a simple handi- 
craftsman —— was received with marked favour on the 
benches of the Left. “This drawing together of political 
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elements, otherwise bitterly estranged from each other, is 
the outcome of the Chancellor’s astonishing statesman- 
ship. The final result was the rejection of the Gagging 
Bill by nearly the whole House. A small sop of consola- 
tion only was thrown to Government by the adoption of 
a resolution of Herr von Stauffenberg, which empowers 
the Committee of Standing Rules, presided over by the 
Speaker, to inquire whether any alterations in the Rules 
are desirable. 

Meanwhile, on the following day, Prince Bismarck, 
without the slightest cause, picked a personal quarrel with 
Dr. Lasker and the whole Liberal party. Of all subjects 
in. the world, a question referring to the importation of 
cattle was used by him as a means of bringing on the 
most unseemly altercation, in which, however, he 
decidedly got the worst. People are now asking what 
can be his end and object in thus persisting in seeking a 
quarrel? ‘There can scarcely be a doubt any longer that 
he intentionally sharpens the conflict in order to prepare a 
fresh dissolution. Even if he do not dissolve on any of 
the questions on which he meets with a signal rebuff, he 
evidently wishes to collect the materials for breaking up 
a Parliament which he cannot bend to his views. In the 
background of his reactionary political schemes there 
looms his not less reactionary plan of returning to 
protectionism in commercial matters. And in the darkest 
recesses of his protectionist designs, a plan is hidden of 
reconstructing the whole commonwealth on the principle 
of the /olizei-Staat, as it existed in the worst period 
between 1815 and 1848. ‘Telescope-like, one antiquated 
and despotic idea after another is being drawn out by a 
statesman who began his career as one of the most rabid 
types of squirearchy, and who, in his ripe old age, turns 
his back upon the more modern and enlightened views 
to which he had for a time paid a reluctant allegiance. 
The Liberal Parties of Germany stand, therefore, in great 
need of closing up their ranks, The supreme danger is 
near, and it can only be averted by firmness and union. 


LOCAL OPTION. 


HE ingenuity of inquirers has as yet been unable 

to discover Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s exact object in 
substituting his resolution of last Tuesday night for the 
familiar measure of the last few Sessions. Rumour has 
it that Sir Wilfrid was tired of being in such a tremendous 
minority, and had accordingly determined to propose a 
resolution which, meaning nothing in particular, might 
attract a certain number of the supporters who are not 
particular about meaning. If it were so, the Member for 
Carlisle has shown himself not unwise in his generation. 
A very respectable number of converts followed him into 
the lobby, and though it is true that almost every one of 
them took his test with a different qualification, that is a 
trifle which does not much matter. The new resolution, 
at any rate, gave us a tolerably amusing debate, which the 
old Bill certainly would not have done. This is, as things 
go, something to be thankful for, and in the face of it it 
may seem ungrateful to inquire too narrowly what the exact 
difference may be between the Sir Wilfrid who used to 
‘* permissively prohibit,” and the Sir Wilfrid who now pre- 
-sents himself in the humbler guise of one who “locally 
opts.” 

We have said that the debate was by no means un- 
amusing. The champion of temperance himself was 
much more lively than he has been for some time, and 
his argumentative remark that “there was no new war 
‘anaounced since last week ; probably there would be no 
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new war announced for another week,” was a really pal- 
pable hit which no one ‘would have enjoyed more than 
Mr. Disraeli himself in the days that are now old days, 
There was not a little comedy, too, in the unanimous 
disagreement of the innumerable movers of amendments, 
who were each of them quite sure that Sir Wilfrid was 
wrong, but also quite sure that their own improvements on. 
his proposal were emphatically and finally right. Comic, 
too, was the attitude of the principal convert, no less a 
person than Mr. Forster. The right honourable gentle- 
man was described by one of his hearers as “ talking as if 
he did not know what he meant,” and his speech cer- 
tainly had.not a little of this element of cloudiness about 
it. Briefly summarised, Mr. Forster seems to think that 
local option would be a good thing, only it ought not to 
be exercised in the direction of prohibition. The privilege 
is to be like the famous gold piece—it is to belong to the 
persons to whom it is given, only they must not use it. 
But when we leave these occasional flashes, and come 
to the upshot of the discussion, it is not quite so clear 
that the time of the House was well spent on Tuesday 
night. The general tenor was very much that which 
Hazlitt assigned to Coleridge’s conversation—it started 
from no premisses and came to no conclusion. Every- 
body made his own assumptions, adopted his own mode 
of argument, and came to a result in which nobody else 
agreed. This spectacle is perhaps amusing, but for prac- 
tical purposes can hardly be said to be particularly 
useful. 

To do Sir Wilfrid Lawson justice, there was no decep- 
tion about his part of the proceedings. He confessed 
with much frankness that he meant by local option very 
much what he had meant by permissive prohibition, and 
if other people chose to take it to mean something 
different that was their affair, not his. As a matter of 
fact, the opinions possible on the subject of the traffic in 
drink reduce themselves ultimately to a pair of sentiments, 
as sharply opposed as need be desired. There are the 
people who begin with the assumption that any such 
traffic is an evil, and that the more it can be hampered 
and obstructed the better ; and there are the people who 
consider the traffic to be like any other traffic, but to 
require, in consequence of the large amount of 
revenue drawn from it and the connection which 
it has with public order, a certain amount of 
police regulation. To give an illustration of the 
views of the latter class, they would consider, 
if they lived in a country where water was scarce and 
heavily taxed, and where the public fountains were places 
of common resort, that these fountains were just as much 
subject to legislative and police control as our present 
drink shops. But it is very rare to find anybody who 
has argued his belief out to its lowest terms in this way. 
The adoption of temperance as a faith militant by a large 
number of persons, and the complicated bearings of the 
licensing question in a political point of view, have per- 
plexed and embroiled a matter originally.simple enough 
until it is very difficult for a practical politician to take a 
side on it. It so happens, too, that the abstainers (or 
whatever may be the term which is least offensive and 
most comprehensive) are already a very powerful body, 
and that they have a fringe of half-and-half adherents who 
are more powerful still. No Government, therefore, and, 
as was shown on Tuesday night, few politicians who are 
likely to find themselves at the head of a Government 
in future, care to speak out on one side or on the other, 
and a fine opportunity is afforded for the operations of 
the crocheteers. 

This latest of the crotchets does not seem to have any 
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special advantages, over its fellows and predecessors. It 
is very vague certainly, and it might probably receive the 
support of most people who believe in legislative tinker- 
ing with such matters, who do not care for invasions of 
personal liberty, and (most important of all) who have no 
rival and independent project of their own. There is, 
however, it may be hoped, a considerable body of people 
of common-sense among us which will have none of any 
such crochets. Such persons admit that drunken- 
ness is a great evil, and one which is far too 
prevalent in England; but, for all that, they are 
not prepared to acquiesce in Sir Wilfrid’s ways 
of putting an end to drunkenness by inaugurating a 
system of differential laws for this place and that, of in- 
terfering with the convenience and the reasonable liberty 
of perfectly sober and respectable people. They think 
that an attempt to stop drunkenness by cutting off the 
sale of drink is about as reasonable as to attempt to stop 
murder by cutting off the manufacture of knives, Edu- 
cation, the diffusion of a taste for varied and healthy 
amusement, the creation and opportunities of indulging 
that taste, and, above all, the institution of public places 
of refreshment where the consumption of alcoholic drink 
is not a necessity, are means which are perfectly rational, 
which require no legislative interference or tinkering, and 
which cannot fail of their effect, at the same time that 
they can give umbrage to no class in the State, and set no 
interest in the dangerous condition of feeling itself perse- 
cuted. We should have been glad to see this truth more 
generally recognised than it was in the debate of Tuesday 
last. To mention no other evil of the plan of license- 
tinkering, it has resulted in the creation of an army of 
licensed victuallers possessing great wealth and influence, 
and constantly under the idea that their wealth and in- 
fluence is menaced. This is very far from being a healthy 
state of things, yet it must continue as long as such 
crotchets as local option and permissive prohibition are 
admitted within the range of practical politics. Lord 
Hartington alone of the speakers on Tuesday recognised 
this fact, and expressed it in statesmanlike language. But 
the words were hardly out of his mouth before he prac- 
tically contradicted them. The attitude of the law 
towards the licensed victuallers should be as little inter- 
fering as is consistent with strict police supervision in the 
interest of public order. The discouragement of drunken- 
ness by raising the moral tone of the people, and by the 
provision of alternative amusements and pleasures, is a 
work of the very highest, but it is one with which legis- 
lation has, properly speaking, nothing to do, except to 
facilitate the efforts of those who undertake it, whenever 
this is possible. 


INDIAN FRONTIERS. 


ROMPT confirmation of the most authoritative 
sort has been given to the statement made in 

these columns only a fortnight ago of the ugly problem 
which now faces us in India as well as elsewhere. 
Lord Beaconsfield asked the House of Peers on Mon- 
day to be content with his assurance as regards the 
outcome of the Afghan War, that “at this moment it 
is possible, nay, highly probable, that negotiations, or 
rather communications, are going on in that part of 
the world, which may lead to a satisfactory settlement 
of the difficulties ;” and anyone can see that the present 
may not be a favourable time for full disclosure of the 
tactics which the Government has so long pursued 
with as much secrecy as it could secure. The nature 
of the “settlement” likely to be now in progress was, 
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however, very plainly indicated a few minutes before 
by Lord Cranbrook, and though it may be the best 
and perhaps the only one that can be hoped for, even 
Lord Napier’s apology does not make it in any way 
satisfactory. The Government, in fact, admits that, 
although no specific authority was given for the pro- 
clamation of General Roberts to the tribes of the 
Koorum and Khost Valleys, virtually annexing their 
country to British India, it has been quite approved 
of, and more than that, that it is only in keeping with 
instructions given to other commanders in Afghanistan, 
as well as to General Roberts, so that we may expect 
before long to hear of a general acquisition of new 
territory in the north-west of India. Nor is this all. 
The Government, which through Sir Stafford Northcote 
informed the House of Commons on Thursday week 
that it knew nothing of the rumoured despatch of 
troops to overawe the King of Burmah, had on the 
very next day, through the Under-Secretary for 
India, to inform the House that the rumour was 
correct. To say that this means the beginning 
of a war in_ north-eastern India, to continue 
the policy carried out with so much show of success in 
the north-west, would of course be premature. But the 
present aspect of affairs very plainly illustrates the 


embarrassing relations in which we stand towards the. 


rude and lawless people who are now outside the 
boundaries of our Indian Empire, and whom it would 
seem that circumstances are rapidly forcing us to bring 
within our dominion. Our Zulu difficulties are of almost 
exactly the same nature, and the Isandula catastrophe 
has, for the moment, directed special attention to them ; 
but the difficulties that offer themselves to us in India 
are really far greater. It will tax the highest powers of 
English statesmanship, in its present degenerate condi- 
tion, to overcome them, if they can be indeed overcome. 
Will our Party politicians be persuaded to see that this, 
the question about which they just now show more bitter- 
ness and jealousy than any other, is of all questions the 
one from which Party politics ought to be most rigidly 
excluded ? 

Too much is at stake. Whether or not all the steps 
by which in past days we acquired our great Indian 
Empire were wisely taken, we owe it as much to the 
millions whom we have compelled to be our fellow- 
subjects as to our own national strength and honour to 
maintain and advance the institutions we have planted 
amongthem. Wehave dispossessed their native rulers, and 
rendered impossible such rule as formerly prevailed. If 
we left the people to themselves, hopeless anarchy would 
ensue. If we allowed any other Power to obtain the 


| mastery ovér them, our own rank among the nations of 


the world would be lost for ever. Having India we are 
bound to keep it, and to carry on the stupendous 
responsibility in governing it which we have assumed. 
To do that, however, we must not only develope 
its internal resources ; we must also protect it from with- 
out, and this cannot be done unless we are respected 
and, in a healthy sense, feared all along our frontier line. 
Few will deny that we have not lately been so respected 
and feared. The alarm expressed by many in this 
country as to the possibility of a Russian advance into 
British India, soon or at any remote time, may be ill- 
founded. Russia shows few signs of strength at all 
adequate for such an enterprise. But the danger is not 
to be measured by the competence of the Russians to 
undertake any such work themselves. They have proved 
themselves strong enough, at any rate, to annex one 
after another of the barbarous territories in Central Asia, 
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and the effect o of those s successive exploits is notably shown 
in the attitude that Shere Ali had learnt to adopt 
towards us. If Russia is teaching the races bordering 
our frontiers to be in awe of her, rather than of us, 
our influence over them is gone; and, ceasing to 
be our allies, they at once become our possible if 
not our actual enemies. Not as Russian agents, 
but as turbulent neighbours on their own account, 
they weaken the loyalty of our Border races, 
and no one can estimate the danger thus aroused. 
Therein we may see an excuse, if not full justification, 
for the policy pursued towards Afghanistan by the 
present Government. The inevitable consequences of 
that policy are also now displaying themselves. In 
order to carry out our attack on Shere Ali we had to 
seek the assistance of his subjects. Those who so 
assisted us cannot, of course, be left to the tender 
mercies of his successor ; therefore we must take them 
under our protection. As Lord Cranbrook puts it, “ It 
is the intention of the Government that the district which 
was referred to in the address of General Roberts shall 
not return to-the dominions of the Ameer;” and as 
with the Koorum tribe, so, of course, with the others. 
In plain words, we are to assume a protectorate, if 
not entire dominion, over a large part of Afghanistan, 
and perhaps much more than that. 

It is in the nature of things that it should be so, and 
we must accept the inevitable. It behoves us, however, 
to see that we take upon ourselves no heavier burdens 
than are necessary. Lord Napier already draws a glow- 
ing picture of the benefits to result from our constructing 
a new Indian frontier. We are to “fight the battle of 
India ” outside instead of inside the barrier of mountains ; 
in the meanwhile we are to confer the blessings of civilisa- 
tion on our new subjects. We may thus help both them 
and ourselves ; but the responsibility we are taking must 
not be overlooked, nor must it be forgotten that there is 
a very considerable resemblance between our own tactics 
and those which we deprecate so much in the Russians. 
The only real justification for our possession of India is 
that it is beneficial to the people of the country and to 
the rest of the world. On those grounds only can the 
extension of territory on which we are now engaged be 
justified. 


THE IDEAS OF THE DAY ON COUNTY 
GOVERN MENT. 


T is clear from Mr. Sclater-Booth’s answer to Mr. 
Read last Tuesday week that the County Govern- 
ment Bill will soon, if not immediately, come on for dis- 
cussion. This measure is the pitce de résistance of the 
Session ; and if carried out on the broad lines marked by 
several prominent speakers last year, will constitute a real 
legislative triumph. But the subject is as complex as it 
is important ; and in view of the coming debate we deem 
it expedient to define the various issues involved in it, 
rather with a view to exposition and criticism than to 
special advocacy. In the first place, then, the main 
questions with which County Government is concerned 
are these :—What duties shall they discharge? How, by 
whom, and for what administrative and representative 
areas shall their members be chosen? It will be seen 
further on, that opinions differ widely as to the relative 
importance of these questions. But it would perhaps be 
expected that a generally satisfactory answer to the first 
problem might serve to suggest a solution of the remain- 
ing ones. Moreover, there are some who still doubt 
whether the work of County Boards would be of sufficient 
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importance for any, except specialists, to. 
much thought upon the manner of its performance. _ i 
name County Government has been employed to mean 
anything, from the supervision of vagrants, rural bade 
and lunatics, to a comprehensive organisation, somewhat 
on the model of a French prefecture, or the “ County 
Home Rule,” which is the dé¢e-noire of Sir George 
The former were the themes of the numerous abortive 
Bills on the subject from Joseph Hume’s in 1836 until 
almost the other day. It was impossible for a topic of 
such unrelieved parochialism to excite anything like a 
lively general interest. ‘The ratepayers were content to 
endure the violation of constitutional symmetry implied 
in the alleged severance between taxation and representa- 
tion in the case of the county rate, and they relegated 
the dreary subject with its familiar irreproachable plati- 
tudes to the local and departmental experts. It was not 
even deemed of sufficient consequence to be included 
with the Permissive Bill, Flogging in the Army and Navy, 
Service Competition, and the Game Laws, in the inte- 
resting and successful book which Mr. Charles Buxton, 
M.P., published some ten years ago under the title of 
. The Ideas of the Day on Policy.” But now that it 
has been elevated to the rank of a Ministerial measure, 
the County Government Bill promises to become as 
fruitful of ideas as the generality of domestic topics. 
And the scope of the measure has expanded to an extent 
worthy of its official dignity. The old idea of financial 
boards, for supervising the expenditure of the statutory 
three halfpence in the pound is now, in Mr. Whitbread’s 
words, “dead and gone.” The new idea is that of 
partially representative assemblies for the control of 
county business generally—viz., as regards the highways, 
the numerous, imperative, and steadily increasing 
demands of sanitation, industrial and other schools for 
the destitute,rural public works, and borrowing and lend- 
ing on account of the same, the management of hospitals 
and asylums, valuation appeals, registration of voters, 
cattle disease, inspection of rivers, the county police, 
training ships, appointment of coroners, equalisation of 
assessments, and perhaps the establishment of a scientific 
frontier for the many hundreds of “ administrative areas” 
which overlap each other in a manner most perplexing, 
and the mere inconveniences of which must have forced 
on legislation sooner or later. Mr. Clare Read, to whose 
resolution, next to Mr. Sclater-Booth’s own proposals, 
the larger conception of County Government is chiefly 
due, even went so far as to suggest that certain Imperial 
taxes, such as those upon houses and carriages, and the 
gun and sporting licenses, should be diverted to local 
purposes—the carriage tax, for example, to the mainte- 
nance of the county roads. But the expediency, or the 
reverse, of some special recommendation does not affect 
the general conception of County Boards, which, to quote 
Mr, Rylands, “would be placed in much the same rela- 
tion towards the counties which municipal councils 
occupy with respect to boroughs.” The same idea is 
conveyed in Mr. Sclater-Booth’s description of them as 
“county municipalities.” Mr. Sclater-Booth’s scheme, 
moreover, has no reference to the project of Messrs. 
Forster, John Bright, and Chamberlain for the erection 
of municipalities in rural towns and villages. Singularly 
enough, while Europe and America have been searched 
for examples more or less worthy of English imitation, 
not the slightest allusion has yet been made to the rural 
municipalities and district committees of British India. 
Not only is there a general agreement as to the func- 
tions of County Boards, but many Liberals and Con- 
servatives alike coincide in the opinion that some 
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administrative machinery of the kind would constitute a 
desirable and necessary check upon the centralising 
influence of the Local Government Board. Among the 
principal exponents of this view are Messrs. Clare Read, 
Stansfeld, Géschen, Whitbread, Rathbone, Chamberlain, 
Rylands ; and they object to the system, which they 
propose to supersede by means of County Boards, on the 
general ground that centralisation demoralises the people, 
either rendering them indifferent to questions of local 
improvement, or deadening their sentiment of self- 
reliance, and teaching them to regard the central 
authority as their deus ex machind for sanitary matters. 
For example, they would endorse Dr. Lyon Playfair’s 
protest against what he has called the Central Board’s 
‘assumption of the business of analytical chemist for the 
whole of England.” In moving the important resolution, 
which received the approval of Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. 
Clare Read also gave an amusing illustration of the 
vexatious and utterly unnecessary delays to which he 
himself together with his fellow-justices, were compelled 
to submit before they could procure official permission to 
issue a simple notification in regard to a local educa. 
tional matter. Of all nuisances, say these politicians, in 
effect, the greatest is the Government Inspector himself. 
In a more sympathetic spirit, Mr. Whitbread argues that 
centralisation has well-nigh served its once beneficent 
purpose. “Thirty years ago,” he says, “the idea of 
sanitation had presented itself only to the minds of a 
few reformers, so that official initiative and pressure were 
unavoidable. But now that the idea has, so to speak, 
filtrated downwards to the mass of the population, there 
is less need of Governmental pupilage. The voluntary 
improvements recently effected in small places like 
Tottenham, and large cities like Edinburgh, might be 
mentioned as illustrations of Mr. Whitbread’s position. 
And perhaps Mr. Whitbread might have more pointedly 
contrasted the new spirit with that of earlier days, when 
the inhabitants of a town like Leeds were not ashamed 
to organise a “ Pig Protection Society” by way of resisting 
sanitary innovations ; and when considerable towns like 
Aberdare, and vast centres of population such as Glasgow, 
thought their medical inspectors sufficiently well rewarded 
with thirty-five to a hundred pounds a year. 

But though parties are generally agreed as to the 
nature and extent of the powers to be invested in Mr. 
Sclater-Booth’s “ County Municipalities,” they are widely 
at issue on the question of election methods. While all 
start from the principle of the interdependence between 
taxation and representation—generally, however, admitting 
the proposal to reserve a certain proportion of seats for 
justices of the peace as ex officio members—some advo- 
cate indirect election. ‘Their arguments are reducible 
to the five following propositions :—(1) That as the great 
desideratum is to get the work done, and as the justices, 
together with the chosen delegates of the guardians— 
who themselves are elected by the ratepayers—can do it 
at least as well as, and possibly better than, any other 
class of persons, it would be sheer pedantry to displace 


them just for the sake of constitutional symmetry. 
“Among the chief exponents of this idea are Messrs. 


Sclater-Booth, Clare Read, Stanhope, Rodwell, and, it 


‘seems, Mr. Rathbone. (2.) That the indirect method 


would largely economise time and money. (3) That, as 
a matter of fact, the ratepayers care nothing for the 
subject. In illustration of this assertion, Mr. Sclater- 
Booth stated that of fourteen thousand recently vacant 
seats on Boards of Guardians, only four hundred and 
fifty-six were contested. But at the same time, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth’s readiness to grant direct election if he 
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were convinced that the people really desired it, may, 
perhaps, be inferred from the tone, if not the matter, of 
his remark that it was “unreasonable to call upon the 
people of the country to submit to election, political 
contests, and disturbances of that kind, which they had 
never asked for”! (4.) That the direct method would 
be turned to account for parliamentary ends. As Mr. 
Clare Read says, ‘‘ Let us keep politics from the Boards.” 
(5.) That under the same method the country gentlemen 
who hitherto have managed county business would 
decline to seek election, so that the field would be 
abandoned to a class of vulgar, pushing, and perhaps less 
honourable and competent people, who would stump the 
parishes. But the views expressed in this proposition 
are put forth in a more extreme form by Mr. Newdegate 
and Sir George Bowyer, the former of whom invites 
Parliament to take a hint from the repressive effects of 
indirect election on the democracy of Italy, while the 
latter bluntly confesses his preference for rustic quiescence, 
on the ground that, in spite, or because of, its “ natural 
apathy,” “the rural mind” would be specially sensitive 
to the demoralising influences of “ party fights,” in which 
case “endless jobbery” would be the result. ft is held, 
therefore, by many that it is either unnecessary or that it 
would be mischievous “ to disturb the rural mind.” 





MILITARY JOTTINGS. 


OW that the excitement of despatching the rein- 
forcements to the Cape has somewhat subsided, 

it might be wise to inquire into and note a few details 
that seem to have been overlooked. So much has 
been said about the disaster at Isandula that further 
comment is almost impossible. It is now clear that 
the first principles of war were neglected, for neither the 
base of operations nor the communications were made 
safe. However, we have an idea that it was rather more 
the holding of the enemy “too cheap” than want of 
knowledge that led to the calamity. There is one fact 
that does not seem to have been fully realised (notwith- 
standing that it has been contradicted)—the exhaustion 
of the ammunition. In a hostile country, where any 
moment might be the signal for an attack, one would 
have supposed the first thought would be for a reserve 
of ammunition, Each company should have had its 
spare rounds at command, either laden on mules or in 
some other way equally handy. The breech-loading arm 
gets rid of ammunition very easily, and a man cannot carry 
more than a certain amount, Hence the necessity for 
being able to obtain a further supply without delay. It 
is also pretty evident that the most efficacious body of 
men in use against the Zulus are the mounted infantry 
and volunteers. Colonel Bower, of the Hampshire 
Mounted Volunteers, has shown Government how such 
troops should be armed, and how they should carry 
their rifles in “the Namaqua bucket.” This was seen 
at our Autumn Manceuvres, and our American cousins 
have long ago recognised its utility; but red tape is 
blind, and at present has not managed to shake itself free 
from official denseness. One more item as regards 
clothing. During the Ashantee War the men were 
clothed in an invisible and appropriate dress ; but now 
we are sending our troops to Zululand dressed in red and 
white, conspicuous as targets, which seems hardly a step 
in the right direction. This, again, is to be attributed to 
that curse of the British Army—official red tape. Now 
let us turn to matters at home. Colonel Stanley, the 
Secretary of State for War, has gone so far as to allow 
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that it is doubtful whether fewer brigade depdts, with 
more battalions belonging to each depét, would not be 
an improvement on the present system. But as, after a 
long discussion, the country approved of so many mil- 
lions being expended in barracks, &c.—all of which has 
not been as yet “got through”—the plan at present in 
operation, although having proved a thorough failure, 
must be continued. In other words, good money must 
be thrown after bad. By-and-by, after the contractors’ 
bills have been settled, the barracks will be found useless, 
and will be sold for what they will fetch. With regard 
to the Army Medical Department, Colonel Stanley was not 
more happy; in that he seemed to imply a preference 
for the General Hospital system as compared with the 
regimental one. We would ask him, in common with 
the rest of the thinking world, whether he would sooner 
be attended in illness by a different medical man every 
day or by an old friendly family practitioner who knows 
his constitution, has studied his habits for years, and is 
able to prescribe for his zndtvidual complaint, not as laid 
down in the Pharmacopeia, but as his intimate acquaint- 
ance and knowledge dictate? Regarding the suggestion 
contained in the letter from “‘ A General Officer,” which 
we publish, it is to be feared it would be of no advantage. 


Indeed, it has been proved within the last year that the 


badge of healing is no safeguard. There is substantial 
proof that the Russians, who certainly do not consider 
themselves savages, on more than one occasion deliberately 
fired on the ambulances, and indeed made the hospitals 
(distinguished by the red cross) a mark for. their shells. 
Enemies such as the Zulus or Afghans are scarcely 
more likely to respect the surgeons wearing “some 
easily distinguished mark,” or pause to think whether 
they were likely to render ‘assistance to thempetvgs as well 
as to their enemies. 


WITT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


“If I were a cassowary, 
On the plains of Timbuctoo, 
I would eat a missionary— 
Heads, arms, and legs, and hymn-book too.” 
(Old Song). 


R. WITT, the missionary, whose lucubrations 

have occupied so much space in the daily 

papers, is now “consenting to lecture ” in various places, 

and is rapidly becoming the idol of the hour. As he 

generally occupies much space to tell the tale of what he 

saw from a safe distance, he cannot quite be called “The 
Brief Chronicle of the Times.” 


Would I were a gospel broker,* 
Fresh from plains of Zululand ; 

I’d put on my whitest choker, 
To tell the loss of Durnford’s band. 


Removed from that most dangerous station, 
I could swear I saw it all ; 

Then, to make my reputation— 
Behold! I’d take St. George’s Hall. 


“* Behold!” how fights the gallant savage ; 
“* Behold !” how firm the English stand. 
** My house, alas! the Zulus ravage ; 
The price from England I demand.” 
Better far than Zulus teaching, 
Better than the S.P.G., 
Is the ré/e of public preaching— 
For Witt and Hero here you see. 
House of Commons. A. B. 


‘Gospel broker”—American slang for missionary. 
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RIVER MANAGEMENT. 


HE violent and destructive floods which have just 
been announced from the Continent lend a 
special. interest to the measure introduced by the 
Government for the prevention of similar disasters in 
England. A Bill dealing with the general management 
of rivers in this country was, as we observed a few 
weeks ago, a thing which could not be much longer 
postponed, even if the heavy rains of this winter had not 
again admonished us that something must be done. The 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon has now presented such 
a Bill in the House of Lords, and has recommended it 
to consideration as highly important both from an agri- 
cultural, a sanitary, and a national point of view. Its 
importance is hardly likely to be denied by any class in 
the country ; and the question is not whether legislation 
is required, but whether the Government proposals are 
likely to satisfy the public on the one hand and the 
persons most directly interested in the matter on the other. 
It will be more useful, therefore, to consider those points 
where the Bill is likely to be attacked than those in 
which it provides for reforms which everyone admits to 
be either necessary or advisable. 

The lines upon which the Duke’s measure is framed 
are those laid down in the report of the committee two 
years ago. In the evidence given before that committee, 
it was repeatedly stated by most competent judges that 
the floods on the Thames and other rivers could be either 
prevented, or at least so far controlled as to be pro- 
ductive of little mischief. The means whereby this 
result is to be achieved must necessarily be very different 
in the case of different rivers, and it is clear that ‘only 
persons locally interested in the prevention of floods and 
the general good management of the river ought to have 


‘a principal voice in defining the steps to be taken. 


Accordingly, the Government Bill provides for the 
appointment of new Conservancy Boards, composed 
either entirely or in the great majority of persons 
owning land on the river banks. The value of such 
a restriction as to the members of the Board will be 
easily appreciated by referring to the history of the 
Thames, and observing how great was the dissatisfaction 
when a part of the upper river was handed over to the 
administration of strangers owning no land in the district. 
It is at the same time very doubtful whether such a body, 
composed so exclusively of persons having their own 
peculiar interests in view, will always have the unselfish- 
ness to prescribe measures most suited to the 
general welfare of riparian inhabitants. The outlines 
of the scheme which in each case they purpose 
to carry out will, it is true, under the Duke of 
Richmond’s scheme, have to receive some — official 
sanction ; but it would not have been amiss to ensure that 
there was present in every case some person technically 
acquainted with the best methods of river management 
as hitherto tested both in England and abroad. Local 
landowners may be possessed of the utmost good will and 
a boundless supply of good resolutions, and yet occasion- 
ally be destitute of that theoretical and practical know- 
ledge which would enable them to do any good. With 
regard to the appointment and election of the new Con- 
servators, it can hardly be expected to be accomplished 
without some jealousies and squabbles. Before they can 
be installed in office it will be necessary that an applica- 
tion should be made either by the existing Conservators 
or by a combination of ten or more riparian landowners, 
and that a provisional scheme should be made out and 
sanctioned. There will probably be some jockeying and 
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intriguing amongst the parties thus interested, with a view 
to obtaining the upper hand in the new arrangements ; 
and the method of election by the sanitary authorities 
will not perhaps always satisfy those who look upon the 
matter chiefly from the agricultural point of view. In 
any such bickerings and disputes there will not fail to be 
a sort of pitched battle between the towns on the one 
hand, which are now to be rated in common with other 
species of property, and the owners of mere land ; and if 
the casting vote is to remain with the “ sanitary author- 
ity,” there can be little doubt which will generally get the 
worst of it in the struggle. Nor will the stake at issue 
between them be a small one, considering that the new 
Boards will have ample powers not only of carrying out 
works in the rivers and their confluents, but also of levy- 
ing rates, whereby to provide themselves with adequate 
funds. The absurdity of the systems hitherto devised 
has been that the’Conservators have been armed with 
abundant powers for effecting reforms, but left almost 
wholly destitute of the funds wherewith alone they could 
carry them into effect. 

In the evidence given before the Committee there 
was a good deal of difference of opinion amongst the 
connoisseurs whether the “ uplands” — that is to say, 
those parts of the valleys and watersheds which are never 
inundated—should be liable to be rated or not. At first 
sight a proposal to make them contribute seems eminently 
unfair ; but the argument is that as the drainage from them 
is the chief cause of the floods below, they should be bound 
to do something at least to nullify the effects so produced. 
The Duke of Richmond agrees entirely with this latter 
view, and holds that the greater frequency of floods in 
modern times has been satisfactorily shown to result from 
a more extended and efficient drainage of the uplands. 
His opinion, as well as the fact upon which it is founded, 
that floods have lately been more common, is, however, 
hotly contested by some theorists, and it is possible that 
in one or other of the Houses of Parliament an attempt 
may be made to exempt the uplands from rating. These 
will probably be found to be the features in the Bill most 
open to criticism, and it is creditable to the Government 
that they are not more numerous. With one very im- 
portant principle of the measure it is impossible to be 
dissatisfied—that, namely, which subordinates the whole 
of each river to a single Board of Conservancy. Nothing 
could be more absurd than the provisions by which, as in 
the notable case of the Thames, a river was cut up into 
different sections managed by different and possibly 
antagonistic Boards, so that plans made with every skill 
and promise of success in any one of the sections were 
liable to be frustrated by perverse or ignorant action on 
the part of the Conservancy above or below. With a 
single uniform authority over the whole of each river 
system there will be at least a fair chance of an uniform 
and consistent principle being applied to the main stream 
and all its branches. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE CHURCHYARD. 


T least one day out of every seven we are assured 
from a thousand pulpits that we live in a Christian 
country, and that we reap the advantages thereof in 
increased mental comfort and moral security, to say 
nothing of the minor luxury of increased taxation. 
Whatever may be thought of the actual success of 


Christianity as a system (and we know from the dis-. 


cussions in agnostic reviews that some honest men doubt 
even yet if it be really “ feasible”) churches certainly 
abound, and priests of all denominations do a thriving 
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business. Personally and editorially, we believe the 
endowment of the Church has its advantages, and at all 
events we have no intention of discussing that burning 
topic here. The question which is now upon our mind 
is much simpler, and it has been awakened by a careful 
perusal of a very extraordinary clerical case just decided 
in our law courts. The Rev. George Drury, Rector of 
Claydon, has brought an action and recovered forty 
shillings for an alleged libel on his character as a gentle- 
man and a clergyman, the said libel being based upon his 
conduct in his own churchyard, on the occasion of the 
burial therein of a little child, the’ offspring of a poor 
peasant. It is, of course, a very old story. The child 
died last August. The father, a labouring man, was one 
of those Dissenters who disbelieve in infant baptism, so 
that the child had not been baptised. On the day of 
burial a little procession set out for a field near the 
churchyard, and there Mr. Tozer, an Independent clergy- 
man, was reading a chapter of the Bible over the coffin, 
when Mr. Druryappeared and denounced the proceedings. 
Pointing at the little coffin with his umbrella, he ex- 
claimed, “That child has not been baptised; it is, 
therefore, not a Christian, and I object to its being buried 
as such.” It was also testified, on the evidence of the 
child’s father, that Mr. Drury stigmatised the poor little 
corpse as that of “a heathen.” An angry scene ensued, 
and the two clergymen were very nearly coming to blows. 
At last, after having succeeded in turning a time of holy 
sorrow into a time of hideous brawl, the rector stalked 
away with his umbrella under his arm, and left the poor 
parents to bury their child in peace. 

Now, in the case as tried in the High Court of Justice, 
a great deal of prejudice was imported by the counsel on 
either side. Instead of relying on the simple facts at 
issue, Mr. Serjeant Parry in his defence tried to smother 
the plaintiff under the charge of Ritualism, and to show 
that, on more than one occasion, he had used language 
disrespectful to Protestant Christianity. He proved, also, 
that service is held in Claydon Church only about once a 
fortnight ; that, on account of the general spread of Dis- 
sent in the neighbourhood, it is not easy to get Church 
congregations together at all; that the church was filthy 
and dirty ; that Mr. Drury had been admonished by his 
Bishop for the use of illegal ornaments—“a crucifix, 
second altar, sanctus-bell, chasuble, dalmatus, copes, 
thurible, processional cross, and banner”; and that, to 
crown all, he had received “ Father Ignatius ” in a neigh- 
bouring building called “the Monastery,” and assisted 
him to perform “ Mass.” As we have said, we regret this 
importation of prejudice into the case, because we should 
have liked to see it decided on the simple ground of 
humanity, and there is now no knowing how farsuperstition 
may have influenced the verdict of the jury. It takes a 
good deal of wisdom to decide on the great questions to 
which Ritualism have given rise; but it requires, we 
fancy, only moderate common-sense to decide what is or 
what is not bad taste in a broad matter of conduct. It 
really concerns us little whether or not Mr. Drury 
differed from his Bishop on certain questions of clerical 
detail, whether he wore a “ girdle” round his waist, and 
whether he was at loggerheads with the Church Associa- 
tion. What concerns us simply is the fact that, in the 
face of a sacred and a solemnising grief, he behaved in a 
manner of which any English gentleman should be heartily 
ashamed. With his superstitions we do nct care to deal. 
He might or might not have believed that a poor little 
baby, for lack of his precious blessing and a sprinkling of 
holy water, would go direct to some dreary Limbo of the 
damned. ‘That is a question affecting his sanity rather 
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than his Christian temper. But that on such an occasion 
he, a clergyman and an accredited of Chris- 
tianity, should have behaved like a hot-headed bully and 
a cruel prig, and yet never (that we have heard of) have been 
called toaccount bythe leadersof his Church, is a question 
affecting the very existence of that Church itself. .We 
know pretty well, or we can guess, what sort of greeting 
the great Founder of the Creed, who loved little children 
and fashioned of them His graciously tender Kingdom of 
Heaven, would have had for such a disciple. Well, 
what did the Bishop say? The Bishop, who appeared 
in the witness-box, confessed to having ‘admonished ” 
the Rector of Claydon for Ritualistic practices. Did he 
‘admonish ” him, we should like to know, for unchristian 
behaviour in the churchyard? Perhaps he esteemed 
that a minor matter, especially as the rubric forbids a 
clergyman to read the Burial Service over the bodies of 
the unbaptised. But what the poor mourners wanted on 
that day was the rector’s room, and not his company ; 
not his prayer-book and his umbrella, but his decent 
abstinence from insult; not his brawling and his brow- 
beating interference, but his peaceful withdrawal from a 
place of tears. We live, as we commenced by saying, 
in a Christian land, and we pay a good deal, as our 
Bishops best know, for the privilege. Is it tolerable that 
at any moment, when we are private in our joy or in our 
grief, we are to be intimidated by the apparition of a 
barbarian in black, denouncing our dead children as 
** heathens,” and representing in person all the horrors of 
medizval folly and superstition? Surely it is enough to 
eat our bread, without poisoning our peace of mind. 
Surely a clergyman who is paid liberally for performing 
service once a fortnight, might find some other means 
of filling up his spare time than rushing about his 
parish with an umbrella, and insulting the simple tax- 
payers who make his idleness and his insolence a possi- 
bility ? 

There is no scandal without its compensations, and 
although an English jury, perplexed and muddled by the 
carefully conjured up phantom of Ritualism, have given 
Mr. Drury “ forty shillings,” there can be no doubt as to 
the view all rational people will take of the matter. If 
Mr. Drury has acted like a Christian, then Christianity 
as practised is a farce, and a very dismal sort. of farce too. 
Of course we do not believe this, any more than the 
great bulk of the intelligent clergy believe it. But very 
soon, when the Burial Question is pressed on, we shall 
be able to see how far the Christianity of Mr. Drury 
resembles the Christianity of the hierarchs of the Church, 
According to that likeness or difference will the Church 
stand or fall. It is astrong argument of upholders of the 
Established system that such a system ensures the 
presence in every parish of at least one “ gentleman.” 
We should have fancied, seeing how much idle gentility 
there is.on the nation’s hands, that such a consummation 
might be ensured at much less expense than that 
attending the existence of the Church of England. But 
our fancy may be set. aside, seeing how the argument 
itself is practically refuted, by the fact that the Rev, Mr, 
Drury is still Rector of the parish of Claydon. 


LETTERS FROM AN EARNEST 
MAN 


CULTURE ON THE LINE. 


Y DEAR EXAMINER,—It has always. seemed 
to me that one of the great necessities of the 
present age is that of a rapprochement between the various 
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classes of society, in. one that each might be able to 
judge more sympathetically of the habits and manners 
prevailing amongst the others. I have long been of 
opinion that if our aristocracy wish to conciliate the 
lower ranks, and to counteract the pernicious tendency of 
Mr, Reynolds’s remarkable revelations, they should invite 
a chosen body of navvies and miners to a meeting of the 
gun-club or a dattwe of pheasants in a well-stocked pre- 
serve. Their poorer brethren would thus be enabled to 
perceive the close similarity of tastes and habits which 
animates our great and Imperial nation from its highest 
to its lowest strata. In like manner, if the labouring men 
wish to strike a symphonious chord in the heart of the 
British Peer, they should call upon him to attend a rat- 
ting match or a man-and-dog fight, where he might 
observe the essential identity of the sporting instinct 
throughout the whole English-speaking worid. This 
would be the true way to introduce the first elements of 
culture among the lower orders. An earnest friend of 
mine, a Fellow of Trinity, was anxious to. spread the 
gospel of esthetic cultivation in the parish of St. Giles’s, 
and for this purpose began a series of missionary visits in. 
the Seven Dials ; but his career was unfortunately checked 
at the first house which he endeavoured to evangelise, as 
the matron of the family, disliking his criticisms upon 
her domestic arrangements, and more especially upon 
the scanty nature of her children’s clothing, responded 
through the instrumentality of the poker, which gave him 
a severe wound on the head, and effectually damped: his 
propagandist ardour. Now, this excellent and _well- 
meaning person obviously began at the wrong end: if he 
had only first appealed to those sentiments which all. 
classes possess in common, I have no doubt that pome- 
granate wall-papers would now adorn every wall in the 
Dials, and that Oriental blue would. already have spread 
with unexampled rapidity over the South Side. 

Animated with these ideas, and anxious (like the plain- 
tiff in a late trial) “to study men and manners,” I deter- 
mined one day last week to make an experimental journey 
in a third-class train. In taking this extreme step, with 
the certainty of much personal discomfort before my. 
eyes, I had in mind. the devoted courage of that famous 
journalist who once spent a night as an Amateur in a Casual 
Ward for the sake of inditing a sensational article in your 
contemporary, the Vespertinal Refrigerator. If that un- 
daunted Being ventured to face the horrors of a work- 
house in the interests of a,mere daily newspaper, might 
not I confront the still more awful incidents of a third- 
class railway journey in the sacred interests of universal 
humanity? If not, I should not be worthy of the 
pseudonym with which you kindly permit me to subscribe 
the present letters. I determined, therefore, to pose my- 
self as an Amateur Third-class Passenger. 

Moreover, it seems to me that as a good Constitu- 
tionalist I am almost bound to travel, at least occasionally, 
by a Parliamentary train. The very name suggests an 
authority to which every Englishman is compelled to 
bow. And who am I that I should set myself up in 
opposition. to the Laws,of my Country? The Assembly 
of Wise Men at Westminster has decreed that every sub- 
ject of our beloved Queen (and Empress) may travel at 
a rate not exceeding one. penny per statute mile; and 
why should a few black-coated personages presume to. 
raise themselves above their even Christians? In this 
movement. I see a gross class-outrage, and a distinct 
approach to Personal Government, which ought not to 
escape the eyes of Mr. Dunckley or the Magna Charta 
Association. Somebody ought to call their attention .to 
the subject without loss of time. 
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_Accordi tastes from, Victoria by a train of the 
ne" A ot mention - Sates the tadoe 


how very dangerous it is at~the present day to tell the 
truth, You never heard of any man being prosecuted 
for publishing a fiction, though ‘an able statistician has 
computed that eight thousand fictions are published 
annually in England in the form of books alone, without 
counting the number which appear every morning in the 
daily Press. But let any unfortunate person tell the 
truth, and the law comes down upon him. at once with its 
glorious maxim about “the greater the libel.” Therefore 
I shall allow the various companies which have stations 
at Victoria to dispute between them the honour of fitting 
the cap of my story to its appropriate head. Whichever 
of them feels most certain that my account accurately 
describes its own mode of action may proceed against 
me forthwith as the law directs. | 

Before starting I was pleased to observe the great 
fidelity which the officials display to the interests of the 
company. It is obviously desirable for the shareholders 
that the largest possible number of passengers shall be 
allured to travel first or at least second class; and this 
end may best be secured by showing such incivility to 
persons who purpose travelling third as may induce 
them to abandon their objectionable intention. I am 
bound to acknowledge that in this matter the clerks, 
guards, and porters all behaved with admirable loyalty 
to the interests of their employers, When I asked for 
a third-class carriage they answered me. brusquely, not 
_ to say insolently; when I objected to being thrust 
against my will into a smoking compartment, they 
muttered under their breath, with unnecessary emphasis, 
sundry remarks concerning some people being so ex- 
pletively particular ; and when I remonstrated against an 
attempt to place me on a seat already occupied by five 
persons, they gave me a practical retort by pushing me 
bodily into the train as it was on the point of starting. 
Such a burning display of zeal, though it proved naturally 
unpleasant to my personal feelings for the moment, 
afforded me deep gratification in my after reflections, as 
it beautifully illustrated that single-minded devotion to 
duty which animates every rank of British officials, from 
the Viceroys and Commissioners who “ Create pretexts” 
for aggression in obedience to the orders of their supe- 
riors, to the railway porters who bully the third-class ‘pas- 
senger for the benefit of that shadowy but glorious entity, 
the Company. These considerations aided greatly in 
soothing my ruffled feelings, and reconciled me to the 
quiet acceptance of my subordinate position in a magni- 
ficent system. I felt that it would be as irrational for me 
to complain as for an Afghan Ameer or a Zulu chieftain 
to object to the proceedings which an Imperial policy 
compels us to adopt against him. 

Considerations of your valuable space alone prevent 
me from informing you at once of the success which 
attended my missionary efforts. But I shall not attempt 
selfishly to crush out the less earnest communications of 
your other contributors. Far be it from me to monopo- 
lise attention even for the sake of spreading culture 
among third-class passengers. I shall therefore postpone 
the remainder of my experiences to another issue, and 
content myself for the present with a simple subscription 
as, 

Yours categorically, 


AN EARNEST MAN. 


CHAPPUIS’ DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS FOR SHOP FRONTS.— 
69, Fleet Street.—[{apvr.] 
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“TRADE AND FINANCE, 


THE SELECTION OF INVESTMENTS. 

HERE is nothing in the whole routine of ordinary 

_ life which requires the exercise of such careful 
discrimination as the choice of the means for rendering 
surplus capital productive, or for the investment of the 
funds on which individuals depend for the due supplying 
of their daily needs. And yet it may safely be asserted 
that the majority of people set about the matter in the 
most hap-hazard fashion. Land, excepting for purely 
agricultural or for political purposes, yields too small a 
return to satisfy persons of moderate means. House 
property, as a rule, entails too large an amount of close 
personal attention, and mortgages, if sound, are generally 
dear and difficult to obtain. Owing’to the circumstances 
that trustees are frequently forced by law to invest in 
British funds, they pay but an insignificant interest ; and 
there only remain, for those who are compelled to look 
for fairly large dividends, the various foreign loans and the 
stocks and shares of banks, and of the various kinds of in- 
dustrial enterprises. Banks and companies of home forma- 
tion have recently. become discredited, and the present 
plethora of money arises from the fact that people prefer 
to leave it “loose” upon the market, rather than to risk 
it in undertakings in which they have not complete confi- 
dence. Trade is still in.a stagnant condition, and the quan- 
tity of capital seeking employment is unprecedentedly large. 
Speculation, the last resource of those who are thrown out 
of legitimate employment for their funds, is dormant, 
and financial business is consequently almost non-existent. 
That this state of affairs is not likely to be of long con- 
tinuance may be confidently predicted. Already rumours 
are rife of fresh attempts to place foreign loans on this 
market, and as the general public is quick to forget past 
experience after the lapse of time, it is possible that this 
introduction, may be attended with success. Funds must 
find an outlet, and, as the more recent troubles have 
arisen from trading and banking companies, it is pro- 
bable that a new trial may be made in a different direc- 
tion. Defaulting nations are holding out hopes of a 
settlement of their indebtedness, which is a certain sign 
that they require fresh credit. Bearing this in mind, a 
word of warning may not be ill-timed. It is well to 
impress upon investors the absolute necessity for personal 
investigation of every security offered. It is too much 
the habit of the inexperienced to shirk the responsibility 
of the investment of their own funds, and to seek 
advice from “friends in the City.” As a_ rule, 
counsel coming from the Stock Exchange is to 
be mistrusted. However well-intentioned a business 
man may be, he cannot fail to be influenced by the 
habit of his daily avocations. Even if he really desire 
to be conscientious, and not to recommend a security in 
which he is interested, his advice will generally be 
founded on his belief that a particular stock is likely to 
rise, and he consequently does not look into the far 
future. An investor does not, or should not, require .a 
profit ; he seeks a security which will be of permanent 
value, and will yield him a steady revenue. Experience 
has shown that, in the long run, low-interest paying 
stocks are the safest, and the trite saying that high 
interest means bad security cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon. Four to five per cent. is the per- 


manent value of money, and anything earned over that 
return must be attended with risk. Those whose eyes 
are open to this view accept their position ; but too many 
persons are induced to disregard the logic of facts in this 
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respect. Nor is it without grave reason that we would 
point out the desirability, even for the smallest of capi- 
talists, of placing their money over as wide a range of 
securities as possible. To trust any considerable portion 
of one’s funds to any one concern is to court ruin. 
Casualties may and do occur, and a judicious inter- 
mingling of various stocks is the best means of obtaining 
comparative safety. But nothing should be done without 
independent investigation. Information is always at the 
service of those who seek it, and if investors will not take 
personal pains in the management of their own affairs, 
they must expect deception and disappointment. 


Iraty.—M. de Soubeyran, ex-Governor of the Crédit 
Foncier of France, founder and director of the Banque 
d’Escompte, lately made a journey to Italy, having two 
objects in view. The first was to found a financial 

ety, called the Fondiaria, with a capital of forty 
millions of francs. In this he succeeded. And the 
foundations of the new society were laid in concert with 
the great financial institutions of Italy. The second was 
to conclude a loan with the Italian Government. M. de 
Soubeyran offered a sum of 960 millions of francs in 
order to withdraw the forced circulation of paper money. 
But he asked in return, and as a guarantee, the conces- 
sion of the monopoly of land loans for the whole of Italy 
for a single financial institution, this being the Fondiaria. 
M. Depretis, the Finance Minister, refused. The 
necessity of returning to payments in gold did not seem 
to him to be sufficiently pressing, and besides, he could 
not grant the monopoly asked for without dealing a 
fatal blow to the existing land credit institutions, of 
which the principal are the Bank of St. Paolo, of Turin; 
the Bank Santo-Spirito, of Rome; the Monte dei Paschi, 
of Sienna; the Bank of Naples; the savings banks of 
Milan and Bologna, all of which perform useful functions 
in land finance. . 

ORIENTAL Bank.—The heavy fall which has taken 
place in the shares of this, the principal Indian bank, is 
said not to be due, as has been stated, to the expectation 
that no dividend will be forthcoming, but to the circum- 
stance that the majority of the shareholders are Scotch- 
men, whom the coming call on the Glasgow bank shares 
has caused to sell out in large numbers. 

Tue Iron TrapDE.—The slight revival in the price of 
iron has been regarded by many as a hopeful sign. At 
present, however, the demand appears to be of a purely 
speculative character, and does not seem to be based on 
permanent principles. 

LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE INSURANCE.— 
The report of this company has just been issued. In the 
Fire Department the premium increase amounts to 
41,016,895, the total surplus, including interest, being 
4257,182. £150,000 have been carried from Profit 
and Loss Account to the General reserve, which now 
amounts to £1,300,000. During the past year the 
premiums on new life assurances have been £11,114, 
the total premium income being now £248,553. The 
funds of the Life Department have been increased by 
4186,745, and now amount to 43,012,711. 

VicTORIAN Loan.—Three millions of the five millions 
for the Colony of Victoria, of which we announced the 
issue about six weeks since, have been offered for tender. 
The minimum is fixed at 95, and the rate of interest is 
4% percent. In the present dearth of sound securities 
this loan should be freely taken, as it is both cheap and 
solid. The dissensions in the Government have created 
a prejudice against Victoria, but the political position does 
not affect its financial status. 
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A CLERGYMAN’S DOUBTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. b 
ea hope from the importance of the subject that 


you will allow me to briefly reply to “Cantab’s” 


last letter. 

If he will do me the favour to read my letter to you 
again, he will see that I included in my condemnation 
with him who enters, the man who remains in the 
Church a sceptic, I, entirely fail to see that any such 
moral distinction, as “Cantab” asserts, exists between 
the man who deliberately enters the Church a sceptic, and 


the man who, having become a sceptic since ordination, . 


continues nevertheless to receive the wages and perform 
the offices of the Church ; both are equally guilty of dis- 
honesty. In the case of “ An Earnest Clergyman,” the 
awful alternative of exposing those dependent upon him 
to want may excuse the dishonesty, and this is, I presume, 
what “Cantab” really means to convey ; it cannot make 
it any the less existent. 

“Cantab” proceeds to the assertion that my applica- 
tion of “falsum in uno, falsum in omnibus,” to Chris- 
tianity is fallacious. I deny it. He is speaking and 
thinking of Christianity merely as a human system, and 
in relation to its human bearing. I spoke of it as the 
average lot of professing Christians regard it, as a revela- 
tion made by the Deity to man. In all human systems 
we are prepared and expect to find falsehood and error 


mixed with truth, and so we do not reject the whole 
because of the false detail. That which is of God can~ 


assuredly not be false in any or the smallest particular. 
And I repeat that either Christianity is the revelation of 
all truth, or it is, so far as its supernatural claims go (the 
saving clause which “ Cantab” in quoting me curiously 
enough ignores, though the whole statement depends 
upon it), a gigantic imposition on mankind. I am sorry 
that “ Cantab” persists in his apology for the sceptical 
clergyman’s position, his elaborate analysis of which only 
serves, to my mind, the more clearly to reveal it as one 
which no honourable man would consent to occupy. I 
should be the last to underrate that which Christianity 
has done for the good and progress of mankind ; but if 
the common view of Christianity, as a supernatural 
revelation, is false, assuredly no good purpose can be 
served by keeping up that view, and the man who is 
convinced of this, if he is too apathetic in the cause of 
truth to feel disposed to the active propagation of his 
conviction, is bound at least to keep himself from even a 
passive co-operation with those whom he believes to be 
holding up a miserable falsehood. Of all frauds, religious 
fraud is the worst, and the true man will have nothing to 


do with it. ‘It is better” (not only for the individual - 


man, but for the whole human race) “to believe there is 
no God at all than to believe of Him falsely.” 

Your correspondent “ Ethics” says there is no such 
thing as truth. What he means, of course, is that truth 
is present in an ever-variable guise ; that it cannot be 
chained down to dogma, religious, political, or ethical, 
as men in their desire to place a goal to their investi- 
gations have cheated themselves into believing; but 


that it is by the successive processes of belief and . 


scepticism that mankind advances in the knowledge of 
the truth. But “Ethics” has discovered this to little 
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purpose if he can bring himself to laugh at the “con- 
scientious scruples” of “ An Earnest Clergyman.” The 
true philosopher will not hide his light under a bushel ; 
still less will he, in the knowledge of the truth, be 
indifferent to others remaining in error. I consider, 
and I am confident the majority of your readers will 
agree with me, that “An Earnest Clergyman” is far 
in advance of the philosophy of “Ethics” and 
“ Cantab,” because, believing he has found the truth, 
he is unable to reconcile himself to, and is unhappy 
in a ‘passive connivance with, that which he holds 
as falsehood. A great writer has truly remarked, 
** There is a conspicuous want of maniiness, not only 
in the bodily, but the mental character of our age, a 
pervading timidity in declaring our real convictions on 
the most important matters, especially religion, which is, as 
far as open and candid discussion is concerned, an almost 
interdicted subject amongst us. . The fear of the opinion 
of others is the guiding sentiment in our society, and we 
are afraid of departing one step from the beaten track of 
conventionalism, for fear of incurring the odium of our 
neighbours.” | 

I fear, Sir, that the views put forward by such able 
writers as “ Ethics” and “‘ Cantab,” in which earnestness 
is ridiculed, and the sacrifice of conviction to expe- 
diency advocated, tend to foster andkeep upthis miserable 
mental slavery amongst us, and so, indirectly, the 
‘moral deterioration ” inseparable from it.—I remain, 
Sir, your obedient servant, OXONIENSIS, 

Oxford, March 12th. 





~ ARMY DOCTORS. 

' TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. | 
IR,—Seeing that the Examiner is taking notice of 
military subjects, I should feel much obliged if you 
would kindly give space for the following suggestions :— 
Would it not be wise for medical officers to wear some 
easily distinguished mark (such as a white scarf with red 
cross on it), so that our enemies may know that these 
men are to be spared, as likely, perhaps, to render them- 
selves assistance? Even savages would soon find this 

out.—Yours truly, A GENERAL OFFICER. 





A PROPHECY FROM HORACE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 
IR,—An announcement ina notorious weekly journal 
suggests a new paraphrase of the following well- 
known lines of Horace— 
Damnosa quid non imminuit dies ? 
Etas parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 


Progeniem vitiosiorem. 
—Carm. lib. iii., od. 6. 


“ The abyss of folly we’ve now reached, you say 
To-morrow can’t be viler than to-day.” 
Not so: Zhe World doth daily fouler grow ; 
Yet lower depths remain, as 7ésme will show. 


— Yours truly, _ ‘TYDEUs. 


MUSIC. 


—~—— 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


GLORIOUS day and a new symphony. Such 
were the inducements that lured amateurs to 
Sydenham on Saturday ; and of the two we should say 
the lovely weather formed the greater attraction. This 
without disparaging for a moment the esthetic tastes of 
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the Crystal Palace audience, which is artistic if it be 
anything. But sunshine has been very rare of late, and 
nowhere is one more grateful for its soothing rays than 
under the glass of the Sydenham building. Would that 
we could speak of the concert-room with an equal amount 
of appreciation. There, unfortunately, sunshine is ex- 
cluded by the aid of a ve/arium, which perhaps improves 
the acoustics of the room, but still gives one the benefit 
of an intense degree of heat together with a kind of 
chiaroscuro that is by no means agreeable for two hours 
at a Sitting. Luckily the atmosphere on Saturday after- 
noon was of temperate warmth, and we were able to 
listen in comfort to Mr. Stanford’s symphony. The work 
is not new, although this was its first performance. It 
was written for the Alexandra Palace symphony competi- 
tion of 1876, and gained the second prize. Mr. C. 
Villiers Stanford is already not unknown as a composer 
of classical music, and he worthily fills the post of organist 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and conductor of the 
University Musical Society. His symphony bears the 
impress of marked ability, and we should imagine the 
judges (Herr Joachim and Dr. Macfarren) had some 
difficulty in deciding whether this or Mr. Davenport’s 
composition—the ultimate prize-winner—should bear off 
the palm. The latter is more learned, but it is infinitely 
more dry than Mr. Stanford’s work, which, the first move- 
ment excepted, does not lack either melody or interest. 
The opening allegro is diffuse and laboured, despite the 
pleasing character of the themes ; and it seems as though 
Mr. Stanford had been impelled beyond his depth by the 
importance of his task. The scherzo is a much more 
taking section, but is a great deal too long. Not until 
we come to the slowsmovement do we find the composer 
at his best, and here he is very successful. The Irish 
character of the music is one of the most noticeablé ‘fea- 
tures in this portion of the symphony, the themes of which 
are both graceful and charming. The finale is composed 
of light materials mostfeffectively scored and well worked 
out ; it is the best of the quick movements, and leaves 
the hearer with an excellent impression of the work as a 
whole. It was magnificently played by the orchestra, 
Mr. Manns conducting in his usual style, and the cordial 
applause which the performance elicited may well en- 
courage Mr. Stanford to further efforts in the same 
direction. We are far from overwhelmed with such 
things as symphonies by native composers; ahd if, as is 
probable, this was written hurriedly to be in time for the 
competition, the young Cambridge musician, with plenty 
of time at his disposal, and the benefit of increased 
experience, should do far better at a second attempt. An 
item of genuine attraction in the scheme of this concert 
was Schubert’s pianoforte fantasia in C (op. 15), adapted 
for piano and orchestra by Liszt. This is one of the very 
few pieces that we cannot grumble with Liszt for meddling 
with, since he has done his work with such exquisite taste, 
such regard for the original, and an effect so amply justi- 
fying the means, that adverse criticism is disarmed. The 
fantasia was splendidly played by Mdlle. Marie Krebs, 
who was in her best form, and overcame with consummate 
ease the difficulties with which the piece bristles. The 
gifted pianist was warmly applauded and recalled to the 
platform; later on she rendered with no less success 
Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso. The afternoon’s 
vocalism was exceptionally good. Herr Henschel sang 
an aria by Handel, and Miss Thursby one by Mozart ; 
subsequently both artists joined in the duet for Senta and 
the Dutchman from Wagner’s “ Fliegende Hollander,” 
and this proved one of the treats of a very enjoyable 
concert. 
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THE COLOUR-SENSE.* 


_ FULL discussion of the questions treated in this 
most interesting and charmingly-written book 
would demand, not the space devoted to an ordinary 
article, but an elaborate essay ; and more than one of these 
will no doubt be forthcoming,in specially scientific publi- 
cations. | It will be more profitable, however, to the 
general reader to have within the limits at our disposal, 
a brief sketch of the way in which Mr, Grant Allen has 
put forward his views of the colour-sense, and how it 
has been developed in the animal kingdom. 
His theory as stated in the preface is “ that the taste for 


bright colours has been derived by man from his frugi- _ 


vorous ancestors, who acquired it by exercise of their 
sense of vision upon bright-coloured food-stuffs ; that the 
same taste was shared by all flower-feeding or fruit-eating 
animals; and that it was manifested in the sexual selec- 
tion of brilliant mates, as well as in other secondary 
modes, such as the various human arts.” 

In the three first chapters treating of the objective facts 
of light—namely, of the ether-waves and their action, and 
the subjective phenomena of vision—Mr. Allen sums 
up briefly the conclusions of Helmholtz and other 
authorities, and gives a most graphic and instructive 
sketch of the manner in which locomotion and the 
development of tlie simplest visual organs go hand in 
hand, so that while the Echinodermata are apparently 
quite eyeless, the Medusz, a lower group but of more 
wandering habits, have distinct oce//i, or the simplest 
form of eye. : 

The next chapter, on “Insects and Flowers,” is devoted 
to a consideration of the beautiful theory of insect fer- 
tilisation first suggested by Sprengel, and since elaborated 
by Hermann Miiller and others from the point of view of 
Natural Selection. Here, again, Mr. Grant Allen brings 
in one vivid picture before the reader the arguments for 
the gradual development of flowering plants out of the 
cryptogamic forms of the Carboniferous Period. After 
showing how the wind-fertilised species would naturally 
arise out of cryptogamic forms in consequence of the 
benefits of cross-fertilisation, he goes on to point out how 
this benefit can only be obtained at the expense of a great 
waste of pollen, as it is blown from flower to flower, or 
from ‘tree to tree, and the advantage it must be to the 
plant if it can attract insects who will carry the pollen on 
their legs or heads from flower to flower. This the plant 
at first effected simply by providing its pollen as food to 
the insect, but soon its sweet juices were utilised for the 
same purpose, and these became ultimately the main 
attraction. And now the development of colour round 
this attractive food and the accompanying organs of fruc- 
tification became of the utmost importance ; and the dis- 
cussion of the way this was probably accomplished is one 
of the most interesting in the book. 

We owe to Mr. Sorby the theory that the bright colours 
of fading leaves are due to decaying energy, and that 
whereas, on the other hand, the deeper the green hue 
of the leaf the more active the chlorophyll granules 
are in the deoxidising functions and in the formation 
of cell-sap, the brighter colours occur, on the con- 
trary, in parts which are expanders not accumulators of 
energy, or, in other words, where oxidation is going on. 
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Now flowers occur at the end of stems where growth is 
failing, and thus where colour would have a tendency to 
appear, apart from any question of utility; and such a ten- 
dency, by producing even the faintest coloured tints 


round the reproductive organs of the plant, would lead to — 


the attraction of insects. Then those anemophilous or 
wind-fertilised plants which déveloped colours in their 
flowers would be most visited, and have their: pollen 
carried with least waste, and in this way entomophilous 
or insect-fertilised flowers would arise. It will be 
seen that the whole of this argument pre-supposes 
that insects have the power of distinguishing colour, 
and thus leads us on naturally to the discussion of 
a colour-sense in insects. In fact, in the next chapter 
Mr. Grant Allen quotes Sir John Lubbock’s well-known 
experiments on bees, proving that when accustomed to 
find honey on glass of a certain colour they flew to that 
glass in preference, even after the honey had been. re- 
moved, while Mr. Darwin found that when he cut off 


the large lower petals of Zobe/ia erinus the bees neglected | 


the flowers thus mutilated. 

Independent proof, therefore, of the power of insects 
to discern colour comes -in support of the previous con- 
clusion, that the use of the gay corolla is to attract 
visitors ; and thus the development of bright flowers finds 
a true explanation in the fact that it leads to cross-fertili- 
sation with the least possible waste. Now, since cross- 
fertilisation has been shown by Mr. Darwin to add to the 
vigour of the plant, the flowers. which would otherwise be 
useless and expensive adjuncts to the plant become in 
this way a source of strength and economy. 


“ Indeed, to any mind,” writes Mr. Allen, “ unbiassed by 
preconceptions derived from another sphere of thought, the 

and evidence in favour of an insect colour-sense is to be 

und, not in isolated instances, but in the broad expanse of 
meadow and hillside around us. The million hues of sprin 
or summer flowers have no meaning and no explanation 
any other hypothesis. The colour-sense of bees and butter- 
flies has metamorphosed the world ; and we must seek for 
its indications on every plain and mountain of every country 
in the earth.” 


Up to this point Mr. Allen has been treating of widely 
accepted principles. The chief merit of his work lies in 
the lucid way in which he has stated the facts, and the 
beautiful illustrations which he has carefully selected in 
support of the theory of insect-fertilisation. In his next 
chapter, on birds or mammals and fruits, he enters 
upon more dangerous ground, and though he proves with 
admirable clearness how birds andother animals have been 
tempted to become the dispersers of seeds by the bright- 
coloured fruits in which the latter are often enclosed, 
yet he appears to us sometimes to put too great a Strain 
upon negative facts: as, for example, when he bases the 
conclusion that no fruit-bearers appeared before the 
evolution of fruit-eaters, upon the non-occurrence of 
plants of the rose tribe prior to Miocene times. With 
the exception of such rare plant-laden deposits as the 
cretaceous beds of Aix-la-Chapelle and those of the 
coal period, we can never expect to find sufficient plant- 
remains to warrant us in resting on such purely negative 
conclusions; and the immense variety of rosaceous forms 
at the earliest period at which they are known to us, of 
itself points to a long process of development, which is a 
warning against hasty conclusions. What, again, are we 
to think of the attempt to explain the brilliant colours of 
the poisonous fruit of the English cuckoo-pint and the 
West Indian manchineel by the supposition that, if eaten 
by birds and small mammals, they might destroy their 
hosts, and the seeds would thus have an opportunity of 
germinating in the midst of a rich manure-heap, -con- 
sisting of its decomposing body? Does Mr. Allen 
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seriously think that, during the long ages required by the 
plant to develop the brilliant tint, there would not also 
be time for the birds to arrive at the instinctive knowledge 
that cuckoo-pint berries are poisonous ?. 

In fact, it is just at this point in the book that we 
begin to find a dominant theory taking possession of the 
author, to feed which all facts are welcome ; and, together 
with. an abundance of carefully-reasoned matter, a ten- 
dency becomes apparent to overlook counterbalancing 
evidence. 

What can be more logical and convincing, for example, 
than his exposition of the true cause of our love for 
bright colour in the abstract, in opposition to the com- 
monly-received doctrine of association ? 

“ A pleasure,” he writes, “is the feeling which results when 
any sentient nervous centre receives a stimulation not exces- 
sive in quantity, nor beyond the existing power of the struc- 
tures concerned. Every centre undergoes at each stimulation 
a certain amount of disintegration ; and if that disintegration 
pass beyond the easy repairing-point of the system, pain sets 
in. But, on the other hand, so long as the stimulation is 
moderate, by exercising the structures it promotes their 
general efficiency, and hence is accompanied by a feeling of 
pleasure .... Thus fruit-eaters and flower-feeders derive 
pleasure from brilliant colours (postulating the fact for the 
time being, argumenti gratia), not because those colours 
have mental association with their food, but because the 
structures which pesos them have been continually exer- 
cised and strengthened by hereditary use. The connection 
with food has given numerous outlets for the nervous energy, 
and has been the ultimate cause for the extra development 
of colour-perceiving structures, but it has had no direct effect, 
as I believe, upon the immediate pleasure of sensation.” 

Thus far all is clear, intelligible, and supported by 
what we know of the effect of stimulation upon any 
organ. But when Mr. Allen goes on from this to 
elaborate a theory of the appearance of bright colours in 
insects due to sexual selection as dependent upon the 
stimulation of the nerves of the eye of the female butter- 
fly, by some faint appearance in the wing of the male of 
the same brilliant hue as appears in the flower on which 
she feeds, we fail to follow him. In the first place, even 
Mr. Darwin himself allows that there is no direct evidence 
of 2 choice of mates in the insect world beyond that of 
strength, two males fighting together in rivalry and the 
female falling to the share of the victor; and secondly, 
it is the highly-coloured males which go in pursuit of the 
more sober-coloured females, and not the latter which 
seek out the bright colour from the distance. This is in 
direct contradiction to Mr. G. Allen’s assumption that the 
brilliancy of the males renders them the most natural 
objects to choose, and though he has no doubt accumu- 


lated a mass of evidence showing that bright-coloured - 


insects do feed upon bright flowers, and might thus have 
a colour-sense highly developed, it is extremely doubtful 
whether this would prove to be by any means universal if 
an average could be taken of the whole insect popula- 
tion. 

On the other hand, however, Mr. Allen’s own evidence 
with regard to flowers, and that of Mr. Lowne and others 
with regard to animals, all tend to show that colour 
pigment has a tendency to appear as a waste product in 
all living, matter. The dermal appendages of reptiles 
and the feathers of birds rich in pigment and nitrogen 
are considered by Mr. Lowne as probably excrementi- 
tious to the other tissues, and if colour is thus a normal 
product, it is its suppression rather than its production 
which needs explanation. This explanation is found 
most beautifully and conclusively in the need for protec- 
tion, leading, on the one hand, to colours in the animal or 
insect similar to the food on which they feed, and on the 
other hand to mimicry of uneatable. species. These 
uneatable species themselves, indeed, afford a strong 
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argument in favour of the outburst of colour wherever it is 
not injurious, notably in some of the brilliant uneatable 
caterpillars, since in their case the argument of sexual 
selection is not admissible. We cannot but think that 
Mr. Allen fails to see many of these more simple explana- 
tions of cases which he urges in support of his favourite 
hypothesis ; in the sustaining of which he shows, however, 
consummate ability and charming power of illustration 
which captivates the imagination. if it does not convince 
the reason. 

In his concluding chapters, on the contrary, it seems 
to us that he has a complete triumph. In these chapters 
he deals with the theory of Dr. Magnus and Mr. Glad- 
stone, that the colour-sense in man was less-developed in 
early historical times. To the discussion of this subject 
he brings a large mass of evidence. collected for him by 
missionaries among savages and semi-barbarous people. 
The result is overwhelmingly in favour of the belief that 
in most cases savages have terms in their language for 
minute differences of colour, and even where words are 
deficient they are perfectly able to distinguish in practice 
when colours are put before them. With regard to the 
use of colour-names in poetry he also shows, by an 
elaborate comparison of the works of Tennyson and 
Swinburne with those of the “Iliad,” that our own 
modern poets might be made to bear evidence against a 
colour-sense in the present age, if judged by the sameness 
of colour epithets. In fact, he defeats Mr. Gladstone with 
his own weapons, and it is most reluctantly that we pass 
over, for want of space, one of the best reasoned portions 
of a book which, whether correct or not in all its details, 
is one of the most charming and suggestive which has 
appeared for some time upon the subjects of which it 
treats. 


MY COMMAND IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 


HE publication of Sir Arthur Cunynghame’s book, 
coming, as it did, immediately after the arrival of 

the news of the disaster at the Isandula, has secured for 
it an attention with all classes of readers which it would 
not have otherwise received; for it is a lamentable but 
undeniable fact that the great majority of Englishmen in 
ordinary times take but a languid interest in, and possess 
but a very hazy knowledge of, the Greater Britain that 
lies outside of their own big parish. Nothing short of 
battle, murder, and sudden death seemingly will ever 
rouse them from a lethargic and complacent contempla- 
tion of their own greatness, or excite them to acquire 
some information concerning those colonies where “kin 
beyond sea” are slowly and laboriously building up the 
greatest empire “earth has yet to see, or e’er hath seen.” 
And of all the larger outlying possessions there are pro- 
bably none that Englishmen, when there is no startling 
interest attached, know so little about and care less for 
than the South African Colonies. Not that there has 
been any lack of printed material of one sort or an- 
other on the subject, for of tomes on South Africa there 
have been enough and to spare; but they have been 
compiled for the most part by missionaries whose prose- 
lytising zeal and habits of preaching to the heathen lead 
them to extend their ministrations to their readers, and 
thus mar the literary effect and value of their productions. 
Another class of writers again are so taken up with airing 
their own particular views and theories, or denouncing 
those of their opponents on matters of local politics, which 
have no interest for, and give no real information to, the 
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general reader, that to try and glean any light from their 
books is only so much vanity and vexation of spirit. 
Soldiers and sportsmen have probably contributed more 
to our knowledge of South Africa than all the others put 
together—a result which may be accounted for as much 
by the natural fascination that attaches itself in virile 
minds to stirring adventures by flood and field, as by the 
fact that preaching and politics are let alone. 

Harris, Drayson, Gordon Cumming, and Baldwin 
taught the past generation more about South Africa than 
all the missionaries and professional politicians, local or 
travelling, who ever wrote about the conversion of the 
Hottentots and Zulus, or of our dealings with the Boers 
and the Orange River Sovereignty. Capt. Lucas’s “ Camp 
Life and Sport in South Africa,” published not long ago 
by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, though not so sensational 
as Gordon Cumming’s never-to-be-forgotten adventures, 
is a pleasant and instructive continuation of the series of 
sporting volumes by the authors referred to above. 
Colonel Napier’s well-known work, though written many 
years ago, may still be cited as an authority on matters 
relating to what is generally called “the Cape” by people 
who don’t know, or forget, that Cape Colony is but a 
small part of the dominion which is steadily, though 
slowly, advancing from Vanderdecken’s stormy headland 
te the Equator. 

Sir Arthur Cunynghame’s book, apart from the oppor- 
tuneness of its appearance, is a welcome and agreeable 
addition to our Colonial lore. Old Colonials, or people 
who have read to any great extent about the South 
African dependencies, will not probably find much that 
they did not know before, barring, of course, the writer’s 
own opinions, and details about his command ; but to 
the great majority of readers most of the matter will be 
both novel and interesting, and well worth perusal. 
There is no assumption or pretence of literary effect, and 
no systematic arrangement, even, of the various subjects 
treated. The opinions and views on military and political 
matters are those of an old soldier who has served his 
country in various quarters of the globe faithfully, and 
not without honour and distinction. The tone through- 
out is that of a simple and courteous gentleman, careful 
of other people’s feelings and position in life ; and even 
when he has occasion to speak his mind about the vagaries 
of the late Molteno-Merriman Ministry in Cape Colony 
he does it, considering all things, especially the provoca- 
tions he received, with moderation, and does not bore the 
reader with the infliction of “a grievance.” Sir Arthur 
was the immediate predecessor of Lord Chelmsford in 
the South African command, and would probably have 
still been filling that post if he had consented to learn 
the art of war from the excessively bumptious and 
incompetent gentleman who was War Minister 
in the Molteno Cabinet. According to _ Sir 
Bartle Frere, ‘consistency or calm judgment, or 
the power of conciliating cordial co-operation ” from 


others, was not to be expected from Mr. Merriman, 


“‘who never concealed his contempt for every form of 
skilled or trained military experience.” Yet for the sake 
and in the hope of lessening the friction of Colonial 
Government, the Home Government recalled their 
General on the ground of “a want of cordiality between 
him and the Colonial Ministry.” Now, we cannot think 
that anyone who knows Sir Arthur Cunynghame would 
ever accuse him of being a man with whom it was im- 
possible to get on ; and if the Home Government expected 
to restore cordiality in high places at the Cape by recall- 
ing their military commander, they must have been rather 
disappointed ; for their new Governor, who is the soul of 
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amiability, could not long stand the proceedings of 
Messrs. Molteno and Merriman, and had to dismiss 
them in a very summary manner. 

Sir Arthur Cunynghame arrived at the Cape at the 
end of 1873, shortly after the abortive rising of Langa- 
libalele in the Crown Colony of Natal, and he was recalled 
in the beginning of last year, before he had time to bring 
the sixth Kafir War to a conclusion with insufficient 
troops and in spite of a hostile Minister. During his 
tenure of command he visited Natal, the Transvaal, the 
Diamond Fields, and other portions of the Colonies, in 
the discharge of his military functions; and has retailed 
in the volume now before us the incidents and im- 
pressions of his various journeyings to and fro in some 
pleasant and chatty chapters. There are notices of 
ostrich-farming, wine-growing, diamonds, farming, sport, 
Dutch Boers, and native customs and characteristics ; 
but the chapter that has the most interest, because the 
most melancholy at the present time, is the one in which 
the fight at Quintana is described,. and the share which 
the unfortunate rst battalion of the 24th Regiment hadinit. 
On February 7 of last year the Galeka chief, Kreli, made 
his last attempt to drive away the white men. Colonel 
Glyn had been left in command of the troops in the 
Transkei. The General, by the advice of his Engineer 
Officer, Captain Nixon, R.E., had selected Quintana asa 
defensive position, and strengthened it with shelter- 
trenches. It was known that: both Kreli and Sandilli 
were close at hand, but their movements were shrouded 
by the cover of the bush. Intelligence was received at 
last that they intended to attack Quintana, and due 
preparation was made to receive them. The 
men under Captain Upcher, of the 24th, were 
stationed at the partly completed post, which 
stood on a spur, and round the foot of which ran 
a small stream. The infantry was formed into square, 
with a gun at each corner, and the waggons were laagered 
close by. Kreli with his Galekas advanced from the south, 
and Sandilli with his Gaikas from the north-west. Cap- 
tains Rainforth and Carrington were ordered to advance 
and fire and then make a feigned retreat. This was done, 
and the Kafirs approached within range, and the engage- 
ment became general. In about twenty minutes the 
enemy, discovering that the position was too strong for 
them, broke and fled, being pursued hotly by the police, 
the Fingo levies, and by one of the field-pieces. Like 
Lord Chelmsford, Sir Arthur Cunynghame was crippled 
by the want of cavalry, and he could, therefore, neither 
feel for his enemy properly before a battle, nor scatter him 
utterly after defeating him. He says: “ It was after this 
battle that I most regretted that no sufficient force of 
cavalry had been placed under my orders. If I had had 
a larger force of mounted men, I am certain that the 
Kafirs would never have succeeded in getting into the 
Amatola mountains, from which both myself and my 
successor had some trouble in dislodging them.” 

It is most pitiable to reflect now that if No. 3 Column 
in Zululand had had that one regiment of cavalry which 
Lord Chelmsford asked the Ministers here to send him, 
and that if the same precautions and disposition of troops 
had been employed at the Isandula as they had been at 
Quintana, the result in the former case might have been 
different, and the rst Battalion of the 24th Foot need not 
have been demanded as a holocaust for political reckless- 
ness and military incapacity. 

Sir Arthur Cunynghame is of opinion that although 
South Africa is a rising colony, it hardly offers to the 
emigrant the chances which he would obtain in Australia 
and New Zealand. It is not a rich country, labour is hard 
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to obtain, and it will be years before irrigation can be 
carried on on a scale large enough to make agriculture a 
brilliant success. We are inclined to think, however, that 
although these drawbacks may militate against an exten- 
sive flow of immigration as far as the old colony itself is 
concerned, they do not apply to Natal or the Transvaal. 
There the soil is rich enough, and streams abound. As 
for the scarcity of labour that difficulty may be partially 
solved at all events when “ the iron despotism” of Ketch- 
wayo, which, according to Sir Bartle Frere, keeps 
together “ his hordes of desperate gladiators,” is broken 
up for good. When this is done both Natal and our 
recent acquisition, the Transvaal, will have a chance of 
asserting their importance and value; for there is no 
doubt that the influx of white settlers into our northern 
colonies has been considerably checked by the standing 
menace of the outrageous organisation of “‘ celibate man- 
destroyers ” devised by that demoniacal genius, Chaka. 


VICTOR HUGO’S NEW POEM.* 


HE poetry of paradox, of which Victor Hugo is the 
most notable living exponent, is apt to become 
tedious when treated with too wearisome a reiteration. 
In the narrow circle of a sonnet, a lyric, or an epigram, 
its success is certain and instantaneous ; it strikes as with 
a sword-stroke, anticipating our resistance and con- 
quering our hesitation. Even in the larger sphere of 


romance, it does not lose its hold upon us so long as it. 


deals with a succession of sterling and highly-contrasted 
episodes, and is at all hazards coloured and picturesque. 
But the poetry of paradox, when embodied in volumes 
of mere buoyant rhetoric, without the solid ground of 
human fact to rest upon, becomes almost as tedious as 
the poetry of the cardephonia. We have found it 
extremely so in the present case. Great as is our admira- 
tion for Victor Hugo, and we yield to none in our 
recognition of his great literary personality, we have read 
“La Piti¢é Supréme” with little or no emotion—with 
scarcely one shadow, for example, of that exaltation 
which thrilled us in his last paradoxical poem of “Le 
Pape.” The reason is not far to seek. The poem is not 
merely paradoxical, it is rhetorical throughout; and 
everyone knows that Victor Hugo’s rhetoric, fine as it is, 
is fuller of jarring discords than that of any other poet of 
equal genius. The main thesis, that the Tyrants of the 
earth should be objects of supreme “ pity” rather than of 
supreme “ hate,” is a splendid truism which would have 
startled us with a certain novelty if presented in a poem 
of a few pages. Even now, if two-thirds of “La Pitié 
Supréme ” were ruthlessly cut away, the result would be 
a fine piece of poetic eloquence, worthy to be delivered 
from any pulpit. But the habit of writing prose romances 
has so vitiated this poet’s style, that his manner of 
delivering himself of mere eloquence is not alluring. 
Paradox is piled on paradox, platitude is blent with poetry 
and poetry with platitude in a way more clerical than 
poetical, and certainly more plethoric than philosophic. 
Fine things, of course, abound, though at their best they 
scarcely touch our hearts as poetry. Showers of epigrams 
bewilder us, especially as the bad ones followthe good ones 
at every line, and destroy thetotal literaryeffect. In fact, the 
Hugoic method, as here revealed, is the method of mere 
prose. Where poetry concentrates, prose diffuses ; where 
one illumines by a flash, the other secures an effect by a 
series of painstaking” touches ; where’ one conquers the 
heart and strengthens the intelligence, the other leaves 
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us doubtful—as doubtful and dubious as Tennyson’s 
“Northern Farmer” after the sermon of the parson. 
Directly we have read a few pages we know what it is 
all about, and we grow weary for the end. The splendid 
music keeps us listening, though we long for more har- 
mony and greater variations. But Victor Hugo, having 
caught his paradox—a very fine one, that Kings are 
poor creatures, quite irresponsible, quite as much to be 
pitied and sympathised with as any other irresponsible 
“vermin ”—hunts it and torments it to the very death. 
And when all is said and done, when we have felt to the 
full the holiness of the lesson the poet wishes to teach us, 
we cannot help wondering whether a very little bit of 
humour would not have been better; whether Thackeray 
himself, had he possessed a thought more tenderness, 
could not have made us feel more thoroughly that supreme 
pity for crowned heads which Hugo inculcates here. 
Somehow or other, we are not quite convinced. Kings 
may be poor creatures, but really they inherit far less hate 
than Hugo seems to fancy, and it is difficult to despise 
them so absolutely as he desires. 

The fact is, Victor Hugo means by supreme Pity a 
great deal of supreme Scorn, which has sometimes, we 
are irreverent enough to say, a particularly comic air as 
expressed by the poet. For instance, when he ex- 
claims— 

“ Reculez, reculez, devant ce gouffre : roi ! 
Devant ce noir sommet des vertiges : le tréne !” 


we are rather amused than scared, And, to tell the 
honest truth, his plea for supreme pity takes through- 
out the form of anathema so terrible that we find our- 
selves wondering whether, after all, Kings and Tyrants 
are such abominable creatures as he conceives ? In the 
words of another poet— ; 


“ He vaunts salvation as the devil deals 
Damnation!” - 


True, he winds up each category of crime with the 
announcement of pardon. His argument is the old 
touching formula—“ Forgive them, they know not what 
they do.” Man is the creature of circumstances; a 
tyrant is born a tyrant in spite of himself, or, as the poet 
not very elegantly expresses it, “ Le foetus choisit-il son 
destin?” After all, there is nothing very new in this, 
and the reader eagerly looks for illustrations, which seldom 
come. i 
Although there is a strong attempt throughout the 
poem to make us feel that Kings are only mortal like our- 
selves, that is exactly what we never do feel in its perusal. 
We have an uncomfortable conviction, conveyed in wild 
hyberbole by the poet, that Kings are something outside 
Nature—a sort of evil principle, without one redeeming 
good quality. Perhaps a more philosophic conception 
would be that they are neither much better nor much 
worse than other men, while they have very unusual 
trials and temptations. Victor Hugo pities. them heartily, 
because they know not hunger and thirst, and never beg, or 
do conjuring tricks in the streets, or go about in rags, and 
so on +» It would be as rational to pity a prosperous 
French poet, who has lived pretty much en” Prince all his 
life, because he has never been a Parisian gamin. But 
throughout the whole piece of rhetoric Victor Hugo has 
not one really good word to say for monarchs as indi- 
viduals, though some of those he names, and jumbles 
together we must say very clumsily, possessed many ex 
cellent qualities as human beings. A King is a King, and 
all is said. This is the picture, broadly drawn— 

“ C'est toi, Cain? Noirs ie, est-ce vous? 
L’odeur des encensoirs aux d’ossuaires 


mé dans les des draps mortuaires, 








Chaque Ame de misé sensi 
tyran, est leur antre ; 

Agrippine au flanc nu criant : Frappe le ventre ! 

Ninus, Semiramis, ca st ézabel, 

Molay jetant sa cendre & Philippe le Bel, 

Berthe 


re ée et Pexcomm 
par la tenaille ardente maniée, st 

Stuart sans téte, Albrecht sans langue, et Médicis, 

Avec la Messaline et I’Alexandre Six, 

Rédent lugubrement le long de cette rampe ; 

Lady Macbeth y cache avec ses doigts sa lampe ; 

Maude y tate le corps de son pére encor chaud ; 

Un effrayant cheval y traine Brunehaut 

Et lui fait rebondir la téte & chaque marche ; 

Et Cyrus, Josué, le sanglant patriarche, 

Alaric, massacrant les peuples 4 genoux, 

Passent en vous disant : Régne, et fais comme nous. 

Chaque forfait vous parle et dit : Suis mon exemple. 

On est dans un sépulcre, on se croit dans un temple. 

Chaque marche, 6 terreur! vivante sous vos pas, 

Vous pousse affreusement vers la marche d’en bas : 

—Descends, Charles! descends, Frédéric ! descends, 

Pierre ! 

Deviens de plomb, deviens d’acier, deviens de pierre ! 

Le sang des bons aprés le sang des innocents ! 

Régne! plus bas ! descends ! descends ! descends !” 


If this is supreme pity, pray what is Victor Hugo’s idea 
of a good round volley of supreme damnation? “ All,” 
we are told, “ have on their foreheads the bloody hand of 
History.” Which do you pity most, he asks again, “the 
man who lacks his morsel of bread, or the man who lacks 
his morsel of truth?”—and the last, of course, is the 
King. ‘The whole effect is the reverse of pathetic. We 
seem to be listening to a long tirade, and the elaborate 
profession of beneficence falls quite flat inthe end. One 
grand human picture of a real monarch, such as Shake- 
speare has painted in “King John,” such as Scott has 
tried to paint in “Quentin Durward,” can touch our 
hearts more deeply, and teach us a truer and supremer 
pity, than a whole volume of rhetorical paradoxes. Fine 
as Hugo’s genius is, it lacks the humanising touch of 
true piteousness, Its effect is less poetic than epigram- 
matic, and the sense of effort is never quite absent ; while 
to an Englishman who knows his Shakespeare, the utter 
absence of humour is almost disheartening, » 

The literary faults of “‘La Pitié Supréme” are those 
with which all readers of Hugo are familiar. The 
Abyss and the Infinite figure everywhere as dramatis 
persone, and there is a profusion of other Monsters. 
The merits of the poem lie in one or two passages of 
surpassing eloquence, notably the one in which Huss is 
described, himself in flames, as pitying the wretched 
human being who is his executioner. Another striking 
passage is the description of Louis XV. as a child, but 
even this suffers from over-elaboration and a redundance 
of conceits. As in all that Victor Hugo produces, 
there is splendid writing, and that kind of literary 
fervour in which he has no equal; but to say that 
“ La Pitié Supréme” is a first-class poem would be to 
overshoot the mark. It would have been first-class of 
its kind if it had contained more passages such as the 
great one about Huss; but it is rambling and rhetorical, 
never touches the solid earth, fails entirely to create the 
sympathy for which it pleads, is here and there _philo- 
sophically senile, and, despite all its exuberance’ of 
philanthropic effort, leaves the reader’s spirit dissatisfied 
and cold. 


THREE NEW NOVELS.* 
R. JULIAN HAWTHORNE has no need to 
apologise for the publication of a volume of 
stories dealing mainly or principally with the marvellous. 
* The Laughing Mill, and Other Stories. By JULIAN Haw- 
THORNE. Macmillan and Co.—7ke Lady of Treferne. By H. S. 


Hit. S. Tinsley and Co.—Zove’s Revenge. By IDA JOSCELYNE. 
Kerby and Endean. - Sit J 
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Mankind has not yet universally accepted the Gospel 
according to Materialism, and literature, fortunately, 
has serene and impregnable strongholds whence all the 
batteries of science cannot drive her. America has, as 
everybody knows, already given us some of the best, if 
not the very best, of modern tales of wonder, and few 
people can have better right than one who bears the 
name of Hawthorne to attempt additions to the list. 
The volume before us contains four tales, which are very 
dissimilar in style, and not altogether level in merit. 
The first, the longest and the best, is that which gives 
name to the book. The next, “Calbot’s Rival,” contains 
some ingenious work of a kind which somewhat recalls 
Poe ; but the author has, in pure wilfulness, given it a 
rationalising and burlesque termination which does not 
wholly please us. “ Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds ” is 
perhaps the best told of the quartette, but the marvellous 
has hardly any share in it, unless the fact of one of the 
characters shamming mesmerism may be said to give it 
an inclination that way. ‘The Christmas Guest” is a 
kind of hybrid between an allegory and a fairy tale, with 
something in it of Fouqué and something of Dickens: 
These varied styles show a good deal of versatility on the 
author’s part. But, for the example in which his power 
is best shown, we certainly fall back upon “ The Laughing 
Mill.” This is the story of a haunted ruin in a land where 
neither ghosts nor ruins are generally supposed to be 
plentiful. The laugh of the mill is a kind of fiendish 
creaking, which it utters under circumstances which the 
reader may safely be left to find out for himself. If there 
is a fault to be found with the story, it is that the inter- 
twisted strands of the ghostly and the matter-of-fact 
stories are “knotted off” in a manner too sudden and 
too abrupt to be altogether satisfactory. The legend 
does not seem to have waited for what somebody calls its 
patient period, but to have got tired of itself and left off 
ina hurry. It is not at all impossible that this defect 
was intended, and in its way it certainly does not lessen, 
though it somewhat disappoints, the interest of the 
reader. Altogether the book must be pronounced a very 
good one. We are by no means well off for short tales 
nowadays, and yet the short tale is one of the most 
pleasing and satisfactory developments of fiction. Mr. 
Hawthorne, to judge from this book, has a very consider- 
able aptitude therefor and we hope that he will continue 
to work the vein. The literary excellence of his work is 
most unusual, and this is of particular importance in 
fiction-writing on the small scale. There is, more- 
over, no doubt at all about the skill with which he 
manages to sketch out a sufficient and _ interesting 
character with a few strokes. This is not at alla 
common gift, and it is one of which the tale-teller, as 
distinguished from the novelist, absolutely requires if he 
is to succeed. The advyenturess, Kate Birchmore, in 
“Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds,” is an excellent 
example of this. 

First books are generally of some interest to the critic 
unless they are of obvious and hopeless badness. “The 
Lady of Treferne ” is apparently a first book, and it does 
not come under the exception we have just made. The 
reason of the interest of such publications is that it taxes 
the skill of the inspector to the uttermost to determine 
how far the appearance of good which is often shown 
in such books is genuine, and how far it is delusive. We 
do not expect from Miss Hill anything of the nature of a 
masterpiece, but ‘The Lady of Treferne” justifies the 
expectation of some good ordinary work in the novel- 
writing line from her. She begins with a deathbed, a not 
uncommon trick of late. Intelligent critics have decided 
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that the note of the present age is t 

to say, a tendency to reverse the ‘conclusions a 
practices of ages past. It used to be the custom to end 
novels with death, Argal, says the novelist of to-day, let us 
begin with one. For ourselves, we have no prejudice as 
to this order. Miss Hill follows up her deathbed with a 
forgery and two marriages, reverting in this latter instance 
to the accepted practice. She does not write at all badly, 
and in her principal character, Blanche Lambert, who :s 
not the Lady of Treferne, she has gone near to attain a 
decided success. On the other hand, her men all 
round are very far from being good. It may 
be laid down as a rule that while’ male 
novelists do not unfrequently succeed in drawing 
live women, female novelists very seldom succeed 
in drawing anything that can by courtesy. be 
called a live man, No fiction writer of the rougher and 
worser sex has ever perpetrated such monstrosities as 
Messrs. Rochester and Deronda, and yet we may look 
long among novelists before we find the equal of George 
Eliot and Charlotte Bronté in talent. It is not much 
discredit to Miss Hill to have failed where such cham- 
pionesses as these have not succeeded. 

It used to be said in olden days that the “Egypt” of 
Herodotus was the longest parenthesis on record, extend- 
ing, as it does, over more than a book of the chronicle. 
Miss Joscelyne, however, can give the Father of History 
points in this respect and beat him. Her book is in 
two volumes, and the whole space from vol. i, p. 4, to 
vol. ii., p. 100, is occupied by a parenthesis of explanation. 
We cannot, however, discover any other points of resem- 
blance between Herodotus and Miss Joscelyne. He 
wrote admirably, and she writes rather ill; he is very 
amusing, and she is extremely dull; he always has his 
wits about him, and she, we regret to say, has not. A 
lady who begins by informing us that “the waves are 
dashing and foaming against the arid rocks” has evidently 
not the faintest notion what arid means; and the evil 
augury of this early sentence is fully confirmed by later 
pages. Most of the characters have titles, but as the 
offspring of two peers habitually address one another as 
“* Miss Gertie” and “ Mr. Jack,” it would appear that 
the usages of society in Miss Joscelyne’s Peerage are 
somewhat different from those prevailing among gentle- 
men and ladies in the United Kingdom. There is very 
little story in the book, and what there is is very badly 
told. We should imagine that the author has some little 
experience of travel, and she makes the most of this by 
carrying her characters from China to Peru, or, at least, 
from Sweden to Brazil, with the coolness and af/omd of 
Mr. Cook. In the course of their journeys, however, 
they sometimes do things which the strict moralist cannot 
approve. Thus on one occasion the hero, who is a 
captain in the merchant service, goes to the Canaries to 
fetch Madeira wine. In the interests of truth and good 
liquor, we beg to represent to Miss Joscelyne that Tene- 
riffe is not Madeira, and that Captain the Honourable 
Henry Halse made himself, according to her story, the 
instrument of a most reprehensible commercial specula- 
tion. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION.* 


§ HILE many will regret this multiplication of 
schemes of juvenile culture, the catholic 

observer will discern in it a means of ensuring a final 
* Education as a Science. By ALEXANDER Bain, LL.D. 
London: C, Kegan Paul and Co, 1879.—-—Zducation ; Intellectual, 


Moral, and Physical. By HERBERT SPENCER. Cheap Edition. 
Williams and Norgate. 1878. 
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‘establishment of a rational system.” - This” pregnant 
remark occurs in Mr. Spencer’s second. essay. originally 
published in the Worth British Review for May, 1854, 
and now reproduced verbatim with his three other. essays 
in a cheap form. Since these words were first written, a 
quarter of a century ago, “the multiplication of schemes 
of juvenile culture” has considerably increased ; and the 
question is not without significance whether any real im- 
provement has been effected in the methods of edu- 
cation. | 
The publication of Mr. Spencer’s work in the year 1861 
marked an epoch in the history of Educational Science, 
and the appearance of Mr. Bain’s volume on Education, 
in a series of works devoted to scientific subjects, marks 
a new epoch and a fresh starting-point. The very question, 
whether educatign can ever aspire to rank as a science, 
may be partially answered by a comparison of the two 
books now before us. For the interval of time that has 
elapsed since the first appearance of Mr. Spencer’s Essays 
is, surely, in these days of rapid thought, sufficiently long 
to admit of numerous victories in the hitherto unexplored 
region of education, and of the fortification of the 
conquered territory. A careful comparison of. these two 
volumes, one of which was an attempt to excite interest 
in the subject, whilst the other indicates very well the 
achievements that have been already gained, can leave 
no doubt that during the last twenty years certain results 
have been established in the methods of education, and 
that some real advances have been made in the theory 
and practice of the subject. There is a charm about the 
style of all Mr. Spencer’s writings, which is conspicuous 
by its absence from the works of the great grammarian, 
and which makes the “ Essays on Education ” contrast 
in this respect very favourably with Professor Bain’s 
recent work. But if we look below the surface of the 
compositions, we shall find in this new volume of the 
“International Scientific Series” matter for thought and 
study of far greater value and real interest than can be 
found in the earlier work with which we have contrasted 
it. Indeed, it was a matter of regret and of some surprise 
to us, that Mr. Spencer should have republished these 
essays without adapting them in some measure to the 
improvements that have been effected in the methods of 
teaching since they were first written. Mr. Spencer says 
in his preface, “In the absence of more pressing occupa- 
tions I should have subjected it to a careful revision ; but 
rather than postpone tasks of greater importance I have 
refrained.” One might have thought that, considering 
the increased interest with which the methods of educa- 
tion are now studied, the revision of these essays, if 
worthy of being republished, would have been regarded 
by the author as a task of sufficient importance to have 
occupied some portion of his time; for, unfortunately, in 
their present form, they can hardly hold that place in the 
literature of education to which the celebrity of their 
author entitles them. In face of the changes that have 
recently been effected in the education of girls, one reads 
with an amount of surprise that deprives other valuable 
criticisms in the book of their point and merit, such 
sentences as the following :—‘ And similarly in their 
education the immense preponderance of ‘accomplish- 
ments’ proves how, too, use is subordinated. to display. 
Dancing, deportment, the piano, singing, drawing—what 
a large space do these occupy! If you ask why Italian 
and German are learnt, you will find that, under all the 
sham reasons given, the real reason is that a knowledge 
of these tongues is thought ladylike.” Starting with such 
a view of girls’ education, we cannot expect to find in 
this volume much information that will prove of any 
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344 . 
practical utility to the teacher who is conversant with the 
barest outlines of his subject. 


Turning from this volume to Professor Bain’s recent 
publication, we note the difference between detached 
and disconnected suggestions on a variety of educational 
questions, and the systematic treatment of the subject as 
a deduction from the laws of mind and body. Professor 
Bain’s book is exactly such as might have been expected 
to proceed from the author of the “Senses and the 
Intellect ”—indeed, much of it is anticipated in this, and 
in the companion volume on the “ Emotions and Will” ; 
—and whilst in point of style the volume before us is 
decidedly inferior to these earlier productions, it may be 
regarded as some improvement on the compilation of 
detached sentences and unreadable digest of universal 
philosophy published under the title vf “Mental and 
Moral Science.” Nearly a third of the present volume 
is devoted to a review of those psychological processes 
which are concerned in education; and, indispensable 
as this information undoubtedly is to the scientific 
teacher, we are disposed to think that a reference to the 
fuller treatment of the subject, as found in the author’s 
larger works, would have proved more serviceable to the 
student, whilst the space occupied by these introductory 
remarks might with advantage have been devoted to the 
further discussion of some of the important educational 
problems which are considered in the latter part of the 
book. As indicating the importance to the professional 
teacher of a careful study of psychology, and as explain- 
ing the nature of those mental and moral phenomena 
which must necessarily engage his attention, this part of 
the work may prove of some use ; but it would be unfor- 
tunate if it should come to be thought that the perusal 
of these chapters would be a sufficient training for the 
student who wishes to become fully conversant with 
“‘ Education as a Science.” Of hardly less importance 
to the professed educator are the bearings of physiology 
on education ; and, whilst we agree with Professor Bain 
in recognising the importance of connecting the study of 
the brain with the art of education, we cannot accept his 
position that “its point of contact with physiology and 
hygiene is narrowed to the plastic or acquisitive function 
of the brain,” but think that in many other ways a know- 
ledge of physiology is an essential part of the equipment 
of the teacher. Yet to the bearings of physiology on 
education less than thrée pages of his work are devoted. 

The most valuable part of the book now under review 
is that in which the author treats of educational methods. 
These are carefully and thoroughly discussed in connec- 
tion with all the various improvements which have of late 
years been effected. Professor Bain does not give him- 
self the trouble to expose imaginary errors, or to criticise 
antiquated methods of teaching, the faults of which are 
generally admitted. In this respect his work compares 
most favourably with Mr. Spencer’s essays, as indeed 
with every other work on the same subject in the English 
language. The most improved methods of teaching diffe- 
rent languages, history, science, and art are logically 
considered in all their details ; and the reader who follows 
the authorthrough his series of closely-reasoned arguments, 
feels that he is discussing something more than the mere 


fancies of a fluent writer,—that he is grappling, in fact,” 


with the necessary consequences of mental phenomena. 
It is a part of the merit of Professor Bain’s book that 
there are in it no indications of prejudices nor of pre- 
conceived theories, to which the facts under consideration 
are made subordinate. The work is carefully reasoned 
throughout. In Mr. Spencer’s essay on moral educa- 
tion, the dominant idea is that of Rousseau, that 
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“children, instead of being punished, should be left to 
the natural consequences of their disobedience.” No such 
general theory, the impracticability of which in certain 
instances suggests itself at once to all who have had to 
exercise, as parents or as teachers, moral control over 
children occurs in the volume now before us. As our 
author truly says, “Children have to be protected from 
the consequences of many of their acts.” 

On the highly-extolled “ object lesson,” Professor Bain 
has much to say that is useful and new. Since the first 
crude efforts of Pestalozzi roused the attention of educa- 
tionists to the use of the concrete in teaching, the 
“object lesson” has been introduced into nearly all 
schools. The dangers attending these lessons have been, 
for the first time, fairly pointed out in the present work. 
Professor Bain condemns very strongly and very justly 
the loose method so commonly adopted of discussing, in 
one lesson and under one head, a variety of disconnected 
subjects linked together only by their association with a 
particular object, and for the full comprehension of which 
the pupils may have had no preparation whatever. In 
object lessons, as in other lessons, due regard must be 
had to natural order; and it is very necessary that the 
lessons should be pre-arranged, so that each shall be a 
preparation for the following. We commend this section 
of the work, which is very fully discussed, to all practical 
teachers. 

We conclude this review of Professor Bain’s book— 
the great value of which consists in the fact that it gives 
unity to the separate efforts that have hitherto been made 
to exhibit education as an organised system—by quoting 
a few sentences, which appear to be well worth remem- 
bering :— 

“ Pain is a waste of brain power ; while the word of the 
learner needs the very highest form of this power.” 

“It is one of the delicate arts of an accomplished in- 
structor to lay before his pupils a set of facts pointing toa 
conclusion, and to leave them to draw the conclusion for 
themselves.” 

A teacher “ must read the result of his teaching in his 
pupils’ eyes.” . ar “4 

Worth belongs to any subject of study, if it conveys 
methods which are useful far beyond itself.” 

“It is only such as are fairly and kindly dealt with that 
grow up truth-s ing ; in them lies are without palliation 
or excuse ; with others telling the truth under all circum- 


stances is moral grandeur, and, when commended as an 
example, should be set forth as heroic.” 


ART PUBLICATIONS. 
L’ART.* : 
T is significant of the attention that has been attracted 
to the works of English artists by the Paris Exhibi- 
tion that the weekly numbers of Z’Ar# are still largely 
devoted to their consideration. A few years ago our 
French neighbours knew nothing of the doings of English 
artists excepting through the pages of the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, which devoted from time to time a short 
article to the subject; now, miradile dictu/ M. Charles 
Tardieu, in an article on the ‘“ Ecole Anglaise,” gives 
several folio pages of studies from pictures by Messrs. 
G. H. Boughton, Mark Fisher, and others, being fac- 
similes of crayon outlines drawn by these artists. Sketches 
and etchings from the works of other well-known painters, 
such as Sir John Gilbert and L, Alma-Tadema, illustrate 
M. Tardieu’s articles, which contain much that is inte- 
resting and noteworthy. To Mr. Herkomer’s “Last 
Muster” is awarded a high expression of praise, also to 
Mr. Orchardson’s “ Queen of Swords.” The last-named 
painter he describes as ‘un homme qui sait son. métier 
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comme peu de ses compatriotes le savent.” The articles 
on English Art in the Paris Exhibition of 1878 are appre- 
ciative throughout, and end with an expression of regret 
that M. Alma-Tadema did not receive higher honours. 

We have on a former occasion drawn attention to the 
enterprise of the conductors of Z’Aré, and of the value to 
English artists of many of the articles and illustrations 
which are appearing weekly in its pages. Its usefulness 
would be greatly enhanced if the illustrations and letter- 
press. referring to them were arranged on the same page 
or leaf; also if the reason for reproducing certain works 
were more clearly pointed out. It must be difficult for a 
Frenchman to understand without explanation the appa- 
rent prominence given to the sketches and studies of 
some English artists; the selection may be a good one, 
but there is certainly room for a more comprehensive 
representation of the English school in Z’Arz. 

The series of articles under the head of “ Vandalisme” 
we would commend to the attention of the “Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings,” a society which is 
doing good work in England at the present moment, 
The essay on Charles Le Brun and his influence on de- 
corative art, and several highly artistic etchings and fac- 
similes from crayon drawings by Greuze and others, enrich 
the current numbers of this publication. 





THE LATE GEORGE CRUIKSHANK.* 

HE publishers of Mr. Bates’s carefully compiled 
essay on the life and works of the great caricaturist 
have issued a second edition, with an annotated appendix 
and additional plates on india-paper. The illustrations 
include proofs of several etchings useful to collectors. 
The principal value of the book consists in the elaborate 
record of George Cruikshank’s works, extending, as they 
do, over three quarters of a century, accompanied by ex- 
tracts from contemporary criticism, from Lockhart writing 

in Blackwood in 1823 to Ruskin and Hamerton in 1878. 

The familiar figure has not yet faded far enough into the 
past to render any fresh essay, or estimate of the long life’s 
work, either interesting or necessary; but the specimen 
plates of some of Cruikshank’s most popular works, such 
as “ The Bottle,” are of decided value, presenting to us in 
the strongest light the strength and weakness of the cari- 
caturist—his strength in sympathy and in satire, and 
his weakness as a draughtsman as compared with the 
standard of our own day. 

The originality and versatility of Cruikshank’s genius 
and his skill as an etcher have full justice done them in 
the work before us. It is a fitting monograph of a man 
whose place in the artistic history of his country, it has 
been well said, will be “next to Hogarth and not far 
behind him.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Patchwork. By Frederick Locker. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.)—A pleasantly suggestive little volume is Mr. Locker’s 
“ Patchwork.” Just the thing to take up when one is out of 


harmony with oneself and all the world beside, for there are | 


thoughts and fancies in it suitabletoevery state of mind. More- 
over,asthescraps which it contains were, the author assuresus, 
brought together with no idea of pleasing anybody but him- 
self, there is nothing forced about them ; grave or gay, they 
contain something which has addressed itself to one 
individuality, and which, therefore, is pretty certain to strike 
others. Some of the stories, to be sure, are old ones served 
up with variations ; but that does not matter, for they are all 
more or less witty and droll, and most of them entirely fresh. 
One wonders how any man can have contrived to unearth 
such a number of comicalities ; and these are intermingled 


* George Cruikshank, A Critico- Biographical Essay. os WILLIAM 
BATES. London : Houliston and Sons. 1879. 
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with little gems of poesy, grave ,bits 0 philosophy, and 
sparkling epigrams. The guardian angel whom the author 
put off with five shillings after having intended to reward 
her with four times that sum is only an instance of the way 
our gratitude evaporates when pressing troubles are removed, 
and the story is evidently a favouritejone. We cannot deny 
that Mr. Locker’s diction is, as he gently hints, not always 
elegant ; but so long as he amuses us we can forgive him. 

Captain Cook's Voyages. (Bickers and Son.)—We are 
glad to see this handsome and convenient reprint of the life 
and voyages of Captain Cook, with photographic reproduc- 
tions of the illustrations of the original work, coming as it 
does, too, at a time when there seems to be a disposition te 
rescue from oblivion the deeds of a man to whom not only 
England but the world owes a debt of gratitude, and whose 
grand but simple character seems never to have received 
half the admiration to which it is justly entitled. The French 
geographers, in celebrating the centenary of Cook’s death, 
have set an example to this country, which seems to. have 
forgotten that to the unpretending but intrepid Yorkshireman, 
to whom duty was a guiding star, is due not only the posses- 
sion of those great Australasian dominions of which we are 
so justly proud, but also our ascendancy in the Pacific ocean. 
His biographer, in giving a resumé of his character, ascribes 
to his hero, besides the possession of genius, an unremitting 
attention to whatever related to his profession, an indomitable 
perseverance, and an invincible fortitude. Master of him- 
self on every trying occasion he was the more collected and 
calm where the emergency was greatest, and thus showed 
himself to be possessed of the first requisites for one who was 
to command others. Moreover, though a strict disciplinarian, 
he was distinguished for mildness, humanity, and singular 
modesty. Such a man could not fail to gain the esteem and 
affection of those over whom he was placed, or to be success- 
ful in an enterprise however arduous, and, notwithstanding 
the time which has elapsed since the account of his voyages 
was written, and the many books of travel which are 
constantly appearing, the reader will find that he can turn 
over with vivid interest the pages that record the deeds of 
heroism and the singular adventures of the man who met 
his death in Hawaii a hundred years ago, and whose 
memory England has up to the present time left unhonoured. 

Written on Their Foreheads. By R. H. Elliott. (Samp- 
son Low and Co. Two Vols.)—One could wish that Mr. 
Elliott had confined himself to the forehead, and not 
ventured to transcribe his ideas on paper, still less give them 
to the world. The evident motive is the amelioration of the 
Indian people, and an attack on our Indian policy in general. 
But why he should think it necessary to clothe it in “ wishy- 
washy ” dialogue, an improbable plot, and impossible situa- 
tions, must remain a mystery. On page 213, vol. ii., the 
author treats us to the following—* The multitude is mainly 
made up of those who 

Never bring the world and books together, 
And therefore never rightly judge of either.” 

We fear that R. H. Elliott must be included among the 
multitude ; for in /Aés instance he certainly has not “ brought 
the world and books together,” and his judgment of the 
people of the earth, and what constitutes a book likely to be 
read by them, is singularly at fault. A little further on we 
come to a speech put into the mouth of one of the charac- 

rs: “It is a grand thing to haveahobby. ... You ought 
to publish. it in a three-volume novel. . Yes, and entitle 


it Written on Their Foreheads. What asale it would have!” 


However, one must be thankful for small mercies, and it és 
a mercy that we are spared the threatened third volume. 
Whether the prediction, “what a sale it would have!” is 
likely to be realised, itis beyond our powertosay. The title 
is good, and may do something towards helping it “ off ;” 
yet how much better would it have been if the author, having 
collected his facts from various sources, had given us a well- 

thought-out essay on Indian mal-administration, instead of 
approaching the subject in a half-hearted way, and, as if 
ashamed of his bantling, wrapping it up ina high-sounding 
title, and many—words. The gist of the whole book is 
contained in the appendix, which, published by itself, might 
have proved of interest—“ the rest is silence.” 
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In. The Wolds. By Edward Gilliat, M.A. 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—So far as we know, Mr. Gilliat is 
not an experienced writer of fiction. That he has duly 
taken his University degree we learn from his title-page, but 
because he is artium magister, it does not necessarily follow 
that he is master of the art of novel writing. Mr. Gilliat 
overcrowds his canvass; he divides his interest, and we 
are sorry for his want of grip over his story, because 
the story is almost always amusing. Mr. Gilliat is 
undoubtedly a promising writer. His style is pointed and 
quaint, and though his realism is too prominent, and many 
of his incidents are too unlikely for a novel, he has a vein of 
humour entirely his own, a vein he should cultivate and not 
abuse. One of his heroes is an Oxford clergyman, Mr. 
Mesotese, whose theory is that modern life should be treated 
after the philosophy of Aristotle. This creation, if some- 
what over-drawn, is intelligible and diverting, and causes us 
a hope that we shall hear of Mr. Edward Gilliat, M.A, 


again. 5 





STRAY LEAVES. 


—= 
UBINSTEIN engrossed the musical worldof Berlin dur- 
ing the whole of last week. First the“ Maccabees” were 
given at the Opera House, then followed a classical con- 
cert given at the Simg-Akademic, two days later he gave 
a popular concert with orchestra. The week was to have 
finished with his new opera “ Feramors,” which was, how- 
ever, again put off at the last moment—this time owing to 
the hoarseness of the tenor—and people who waited hours 
to get tickets, for which they paid three times their price, 
only had the satisfaction of getting a third of their money 
back and a promise of “ Feramors” in the uncertain future. 
The enthusiasm caused by Rubinstein’s play at the two 
concerts was immense. Although in the excitement and grand 
wildness of his play, he rendered many passages incorrectly, 
and one felt sorry for the composition, still the performance 
carried away the audience, and it was felt that no one could 
play like Rubinstein. The final ofthe B flat minor scherzo of 
Chopin was neither Chopin nor anything else, and even 
some parts of his own concerto for piano and orchestra were 
taken so fast, that it was impossible to render them correctly. 
But his execution of Schubert’s “ Wanderer-fantasie,” of 
Mendelssohn’s “ Variations sérieuses,” and of Beethoven’s 
“Turkish March,” was faultless, above all criticism, and a 
pure delight to heart andear. Perhaps even more wonderful 
was his rendering ofslow simple music. The admiration 
for Rubinstein, the player, was so great, that it was impossible 
to arrive at a proper judgment of the new compositions he 
performed, 


THE fifth ordinary meeting of the present session of the 
Statistical Society will be held on Tuesday, the 18th instant, 
at the Society’s Rooms, King’s College Entrance, Strand, 
when a paper will be read on “The Colony of Victoria : Its 
Progress and Present Position,” by Mr. H. H. Hayter, 
Government Statist of Victoria. The chair will be taken at 


7.45 p-m. 
‘Ir has been erroneously stated by several of our 
contemporaries that the late Mr. James Macdonell 


pursued journalism in Edinburgh in the Scotsman, under 
the late Mr. Alexander Russell. Mr. Macdonell is here con- 
founded with a younger brother, Mr. John Macdonell, author 
of “ A Survey of Political Economy,” and who was once on 
the staff of the Scotsman. 


WE understand that a short work, entitled “Zululand and 
the Zulus,” by Mr. J. A. Farrer, is about to be published by 
Messrs. Kerby and Endean. Besides some notices of Zulu 
religion, legends, fables, riddles, and customs, it will contain 
a short account of Zulu history from the first year of the 
original English settlement in Natal ; and also a summary 
of the several attempts to establish missions in that country, 
from the first under Captain Gardiner, in 1835, down to the 
experiences of Mr. Oftebro. 
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ARRANGEMENTS are being made, we are informed, for 
publishing a life of the late Mr. David Laing, the well- 
known archzologist of Scotland, who died recently. 





WE are informed that Mr. Strahan contemplates adding 
to his numerous enterprises the production of a handy 
encyclopedia. 


WE have received from the office of The Couniry, 170, 
Strand, a pocket-book and diary for reference and registra- 
tion, which is one of the most complete little handy-books as 
yet issued. Almost every subject of sport that a country 
gentleman can want is given with its own particular diary, 
besides many valuable hints and references. We would 
suggest in the next edition that Lawn Tennis should be 
included, as it is a sport now almost universal. Also that in 
the “hunting diary ” spaces should be left for the numbers of 
couples, and whether “dog or bitch pack.” As it is, the 
book will prove a great boon to numbers of sportsmen and 
country gentlemen. 





A NEw gazetteer of the world not based on any English 
work of the kind will probably be published in 1880, by Mr. 
Stanford, of Charing Cross. The MS. is already, we believe, 
complete, most of it having been contributed by geographical 
experts. Thus the articles relating to India are prepared by 
Dr. W. W. Hunter. It is to be hoped that ere long we 
shall have a gazetteer which will stand comparison with 
Ritter. 


THE following is the literary news from Russia this week :— 
Lord Lytton’s novel, “ Harold,” is appearing in the monthly 
review, /zoumroud. M. E. Polstika, the editor of the Molva, 
has written a small volume, entitled “The Direction of 
Modern Philosophy, and some of its Principles.” The poems 
of the recently deceased national poet Nekrasoff have ap- 
peared in a collected form with many additions and a 
biography. Prince Mestchersky announces the second 
volume of his “ Collection of War Tales of 1877-8.” These 
consist of numerous episodes strung together without any 
regard for order of sequence, and illustrated by forty-six 
sketches by Russian artists. A Russian translation has been 
brought out of “ The Grand Duchy of Finland,” a statistical 
work full of information respecting that country, and pub- 
lished by K. E. H. Ignatius, at Helsingfors, in the Swedish 
language. The plague has evoked a number of novels bear- 
ing upon previous visits of the dread monster. The most 
interesting of these promises to be “The Eastern Pest” 
(Mor), “A Story of the Plague Time of 1770-72,” by Count 
E. A. Salhias, which has been commenced this week in the 
Ogonek. The same journal also contains Mr. Polonsky’s 
“ Bessarabian Stories,” which are full of interest for specialists 
in folkl-ore. 


IN the course of a few days Col. Valentine Baker’s account 
of the ‘‘ War in Bulgaria” will be published by Messrs. 
Sampson Low and Co. In all respects it will probably be 
the most important narrative of the military events which 
led up to the Treaty of San Stefano from the non-Russian 
point of view that has appeared. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as follows :—The new 
Moscow monthly Arititcheski Review gives in its second 
number, among other things, an essay on “ Robert Greene: 
his life and his productions,” besides an article on “The 
operations of English learned societies in 1878.” The 
Russian Military Intendance is to be represented by a 
weekly journal to be called the Jntendentski Listok. The 
Voenni Sbornik, the journal of the Ministry of War, is 
publishing a valuable series of “ Recollections of officers of 
the war in 1877-78,” and a “Diary of Shipka,” which con- 
tains some awful revelations of the losses sustained by the 
Russian troops from the frost during the winter passage of 
the Balkans. Mr. E. O. Prejentsoff has been. sent. to 
Astrachan by the Go/os as its special correspondent “at the 
seat of the plague.” It has caused some surprise that no 
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foley ose vials,” 
a3 6s Wahombldd cost yh its name 


to oa sate or Rumour, in consequence of a new daily 

newspaper, the Birjovie Gazeta, having sprung up with a title 
so much alike it as to cause confusion between the two. 
The Gazeta held views diametrically opposed to those 
entertained by Mr. Poletika’s journal, which made the 
circumstance worse for the latter. It is stated that the 
Russian Government comtemplates bringing out a sepsis paper 
at Tashkend. 









A NUMBER of fresh periodicals have appeared in Russia 
since the New Year. Among these are the medical 
Pharmatseviichiski Fournal at St. Petersburg, the educa- 
tional Narodni i Detski Bibliotek (“People and Children’s 
Library ”) at Moscow, the literary Rooski Bibliographia and 
the theatrical 7eatralni Bidliotek, both at St. Petersburg. 
The Synodical journal, Sovremennost, which has long existed 
in a degraded condition, has been bought for 8000 roubles 
(£800) by M. Starchevsky, who intends to put fresh life 
into it. 


THE Military Topographical Department in Turkestan 
claims credit for having during the past year reconnoitred an 
area of 80,000 square miles, and fixed 320 astronomical points. 
The surveys extended over Bokhara, Karategin, the Pamir, 
Kashgaria, Mongolia, and the Pacific frontier of China. 
Particular care was taken with the survey of the Trans-Fer- 
ghanah region, Lieutenant Severtsoff having pushed across 
the Pamir with his Cossacks to within twenty miles of 
Chitral. The survey of Afghanistan by Colonel Mayeff and 
others is left out of the calculation. : 


IN January, 1877, General Kaufmann despatched Captain 
Kouropatkin (now General and Governor of Kulja) on a diplo- 
matic mission to Yakoob Beg. On his return he published 
a volume of travels, which form the basis of a work that has 
just appeared at Paris, entitled “ Les Confins Anglo-Russes 
dans l’Asie Centrale. Etude Historique, Géographique, Poli- 
tique, et Militaire sur la Kachgarie (Turkestan-Oriental),” by 
Captain Le Marchant, of the 15th Artillery Regiment. The 
author, who has made a name in France by his excellent 
translations of Russian works dealing with his profession, 
states in the preface that he has paid particular attention to 
the military condition of Kashgaria, its defences, forts, roads, 
&c., “in order that the public may know what Russia will 
have to encounter if ever she occupies the country.” A work 
of this description, it is evident, must be of the most valuable 
description, and we hope soon to see it *reteS into 
English. 


IT is currently reported that the approaching autumn will 
see Mr. J. L. Toole as the head ofa theatre, to be specially 
erected for him on the Thames Embankment. Itis tobe hoped 
thatthe scheme will be carried out, as a theatre managed by him 
is likely to be an advantageous addition to the mirth-provok- 
ing places of entertainment of the metropolis. With our best 
tragic actor installed in a theatre of his own, the fitness of 
things requires that our most popular comedian should be in 
asimilar position. It is said that the unprecedented success 
of his prolonged provincial tour with a company of his own 
has encouraged Mr. Toole to consider this step. 


On Saturday last Mr. Byron’s lively burlesque extravaganza, 
“ The Bohemian Gy’url,” was revived at the Gaiety Theatre. 
We have spoken of it before, and it is not now necessary 
to say more than that the acting was all that could be desired. 
Mr. Terry was, as he always is, very funny, and Miss Farren 
as “the Unapproachable Pole” made the most of a rather 
thankless part. Connoisseurs in dancing will appreciate 
Miss Gilchrist’s vivacity, and the Pas de deux Gymnastique 
of the Misses Newham must have satisfied the most 
fastidious critic. To judge by the crowded state of the 
house, it seems “ The Bohemian Gy’url” is likely to have as 
successful a run as when it originally appeared. 
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Happy. By Mother. aoth Thousand. With Mlustations. Gritch 


Bowen, H. M. A-—-Eaglish Orantm. ‘C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
War. 
Cautes ‘of the Afghan ar. Pilate at mareren kaa before Parliament. 


National and International, from the point of view of a Publisher. 


County Handy: Book. Ward, Lock, and Co 
Dempsey, G. D., C —Locomotive Engines. With an Additional Treatise by 


Clark, C.E. wood and Co. 
Britannica, The. ‘gth dition. VoLIX. PaleFyz. Adam and 


Se en ae Cue Lowves, Barrister. Crosby Lockwood and Co, 
mcr  g C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

ee, —Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe. C, Kegan 

on ail M.A.~—The Frogs of Aristophanes. Pitt Press Series. Cam- 


niversity 
Green, W. C., M.A.—The Birds of Aristophanes. Pitt Press Series. Cam- 
‘bridge University Press. 
Harte, se netonggat ie seagntis bse Picts hee re Chatto and Windus. 
Health Primers. Baths and Bathing. Hardwicke and a . 
Heol, Dior. SUA TT - Hardwicke 


ine rs jun.—The American. Macmillan and Co. 
enny, ae Stanhope, LL M.— ¢~' History of the Law of Married Women’s 
ceves 
Sentai: he. E. aad Alice.—The Girl’s Own Toymaker. rrth Thousand. Illus- 
trated. Griffith and Farran. 
L’ Art. No. s9.. Eo March, 1879. A Ballas, dieses. 134, New Bond Street. 
wae We na Turkey in Asia. 2 Vols, with 


Chapman and H 
sae John E. B., at ata for Schools, Part IV. Satires 12-16. 
Macmillan and 
a ee Defoe. English Men of Letters Series. Macmillan 
a A fexander, F.S.A.—Glass, With Numerous Woodcuts. Chapman 


Rose, Gina.—Sorrentina. Novelette. S. Tinsley and 
Ryder, E. A.—The Marble Queen 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
Science seen pealadtia. In 2 vols., “vol, Il.) Macmillan 


Selkirk, J BP Truths with Shakesperian Parallels. 4th Edition. Whit- 
er ‘0. 
The Plague = bet it oe England, from Official and Other Sources. Hard- 


Viking "the ‘The. By “R. S. Tinsley and Co. 

"Ware Hearts. 5. Tinsley and Co, 

Weak Moments. X.0.C. 5S. Tinsley and Co, 

Whitecross and he | By the Author of “ Five Years’ Penal Servitude.” 
Richard Bentley and Co. 

Wilton, Maurice.—The Sole Reward of So Much Love. S. Tinsley and Co. 
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| YCEUM.—HAMLET.—Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
L YCEUM.—OPHELIA.—MISS ELLEN TERRY. 


[ Ona EVERY EVENING, 7.30. 
Box-office open ro to 5. Carriages at rr. 


P HILHARMONIC SOCIETY. — Conductor, 
Mr, G. W. Cusixs—FQURTH CONCERT, THURSDAY, March 20, 


<n ae open at phony ; 
Weber’s “ Ruler of the Spirit ” ; Beethoven's Concerto in in G Nog 
for pianoforte ae. 2 sass Brahms’ — —— Concerto (for the ae 


time, in extraordinary int erest created). Violin, Herr 

me, i consequence of the —Stalls, ros. 6d.; Reserved — 7s. 6d, ; 

on mes 2s. 6d, and 1s.—STANLEY Lucas, Wezer and Co., 84, New. Bond 
Street ; Gu HAPPELL’S ; usual Agents ; and Austin’s, St. James's Hail. 


OCIETY for the DEVELOPMENT of the 
apes of EDUCATION. President—Prof. A. BAIN, LL.D. 
FIRST of a SERIES of ee = Prof. Baiofe 
Cenntien 00 0 Sana will be on MEMOR R. H. 
Quick, M.A,, at the Committee Room, MEMORIA HAL Prxie don 
Street, on WEDNESDAY, tgth inst, at 7 o'clock. Teachers and o 
interested in Education are invited. 
For cards and further particulars a should be made to the Hon. Sec., 
C. H. Laxs, Esq., B.A. London, “ Eons Caterham Valley. 


SPIERS AND POND’S 
GAIETY RESTAURANT, 


STRAND. 
TABLE D'HOTE (for Ladies and | GRILL ROOM, for Bowes pe 
Gonsiomen) from 5.30 till 8 o’clock, and 


B EET ( from ro a.m. till tlemen). 
midnight) ) for light Refreshments. 
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The BUFFET is reserved for Gentle- 


men only after 8 p.m. SPIERS & POND. 


A eS ae ROOMS (late Casino), 7 and 8, Great 
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The Proprietors of L’'ART have the honour 
announce that have received authority 
e from this rs 


to publish an 
Pickers, whith gained 
Seth of Sheer fate Fults Satin, 
The Plate is engraved by M. Apo.rue 
Lesanen, ond wl ear ae adlees ic 


The SUBSCRIBERS of L’ART 
In the course of a few weeks. 
The exceptional size of the Engraving (22 


ANTWERP. | SZ .Soss Bette evttany ios 
this Journal, but it will be 
wD Presented gratuitously to all Annual 
: Subscribers to L’ART. 
HANS MAKART. whose Subscription for the year 1879 shall have 
been received before 31st March. 


OFFICE OF L’ART—134, NEW BOND STREET. 
THE PRODIGAL DAUCHTER: 


A STORY OF FEMALE PRISON LIFE. 


By MARK HOPE, 3 vols. 
(Second Edition. 


** The novel is as clever and as full of promise as any first book I remember to 
have read. . . . Some of his minor characters are so brilliantly and forcibly 
touched off as to be really remarkable.” —Academy, March 8. 


“If this book is by a new writer, it will make his reputation at once..... In 
any case, here is one of the most powerful novels w have seen the light for 
a very long time past.”—Week. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
Just published, 8vo, 2s., 


INSANITY AND THE LUNACY LAW. 


By WM. WOOD, M.D., F.R.C.P., 


Physician to St. Luke’s — and ee Principal Resident Officer at 
chem Hosp 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


SECOND EDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., 
HE LIFE OF PETER THE GREAT. 


By J. Barrow, F.R.S., &c. Illustrations on Steel, from Onginal 
Drawings. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and CO., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


In extra cloth, 8vo, pp. 444, price ras. €d., 


ESUS of NAZARETH NEITHER BAPTISED 
poe SLAIN by JEW or GENTILE; or, The Bible wersus Current 
By the ners oe BaRTLE, D. D., D.C.L., Principal of Fresh- 
field Chlcee, ormby, Li 
“I have read your or hes ge and with — interest.” 
Right Hon. W. E. Giapstong, M.P. 


**An elaborate refutation of Anabaptist heresy.”"— Morning Post. 

** The production of a man who has deep'y studied the Scriptures.” 
Liverpool Courier. 

** The arguments advanced are supported with great ability.””— Rock. 


“ A specimen of vigorous, unhesitating argument, refreshing to read.” 
Chester Chronicle. 


** This very able and learned treatise.” — English Churchman, 
Published by the AuTuor. 


KOLCKMANN’S FOREIGN LIBRARY 


ONTAINS all pular FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN BOOKS. Subscriptions from 1s. 6d. per year. Foreign 
books supplied at Foreign prices. 
1200 VOLS. of best GERMAN LITERATURE 3d. each vol. 
List on Application. 


Triumphal Entry 


OF 


CHARLES V. 


INTO 





2, Langham Place. 
THE AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 
They are 


ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. ECONOMICAL in PRICE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD 


HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF THESE CELE- 
BRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER CASES FROM £2 lds. 
AND IN GOLD CASES, FROM £8 8s. 

PRICE LIST AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE, 


67, REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James's Hall), 


Another Cure of Coughs and Colds 
(This Week), March 1, 1879. 


“TI like DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, because they are 
p> rtable, pleasant to take, and effectual in cases of Coughs, s, &c. 
(Signed) G. Smit, Stokesley Station, Northallerton.” 


Price ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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JEWELLERY 

waTcies | NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 

CLOCKS ORIGINATOR and SOLE INTRODUCER of 

SILVER STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY. 
READY MONEY VALUE GIVEN 


READY MONEY PAYMENTS. 
CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


EDWARD WHITE (from Dent's), 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 
GOLD CHAINS, LOCKETS, &c., 

Of best quality only, and moderate price. 

PRIZE MEDALS —LONDON, DUBLIN, AND PARIS, 

* ee Escellence of Workmanship, Taste, and Skill.” 

N.B.—E in Stock marked in Plain Fi and 10 PER CENT. 

DI CUNT a CASH allowed TO ALL PURCHASERS. 


20, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL. 


if! —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and 
I O safe per post, One of 


BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES. 


Perfect for time, beauty, and semtbuatt. with keyless action, air-tight, damp- 
tight, and dust-tight. 


6s, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
London. Pountel, 1841. 


Patron —H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presipn—EntT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esa. 


This Library acon g2,coo Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 








various Languag 
Subscriptions, 43 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Moxbeutio. 
£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and ten to Town Members. 


Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


B IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with persons Ge'haske introduced, ina 
Interest allowed on the minimum monthly for keep- 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes a 
Fhe Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of ns and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon, 
Office Hours from 1o till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


( “EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 
J “ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir Charles Lyell, price gs., he 
says :—“‘ As it is impossible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he will do well to obtain a 
well-arran aan Collection of Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 


TENNANT (149 Sirand), Teacher of Mineralogy at King’s College, London.” 
These collections are supplied on th: following terms, in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 

roo Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays.............-+. 4220 

200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays...........-00+0+0 . 

300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers.........0.0.... 10 10 0 

4co Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers... 2t 0 0 


More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5000 guineas Ss dean 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 


Per Ream. 
pone Comms Caan eee ie sa ss -. from 
Superfine Cream Laid N: a 
Su perfine Thick Cream Taid Note, Black Border « ee 


Straw Paper, “ Patent” 
Commercial Note Papers. ie "4% a 
Papers, blue or cream 108. of”, tt 5B, and and 1 
um Wove * Club House” Note. Superfine | Poense a bee 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 
Sos ay oe artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 
re 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 


FFICES IN THE STRAND. — TWO good 
REPS i the bese past of Vee Stand ne be LET i tuated 

for ne ae Se could be made for Publi a Weekly 
or Monthly Paper.” Ad -Y.Z., care of Messrs. Ranken & Co, Drury 
House, Drury ni eek 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHIEF OFFICES—62, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT, for the Year ending Sist: Desenber, 1878. 
ae results of the operations of the year 1878 have been most satisfactory. They may be summed up as 


follows :—An increase of £216,187 2s. 9d. 
tee Annee Annual Premium Income. 


the Premium Income, 
augmentation of £259,616 7s. 10d. to the Assurance Funds ; and a general reduction of expenditure of 


the total Premiums to 155370348 1S fe 15s. 4d. ~ annum ; 


The total sum paid in Claims in both Branches now amounts to £2, 763,589 8s. 
The Investments of the year have been still restricted to those of the highest class, chiefly British Government Securities, Freehold 


Ground Rents, House Property, Mortgages, and Reversions. 





BALANCE SHEET of the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
Ordinary 


COMPANY ( Branch) on the Sist Dec., cht 
LIABILITIES. 4 
Life Assurance Fund * * ** ee ee oe ee 548,150 . 
Sichnas nah Avottuch Fond a7 ws os ab ae es 473 43 
Leasehold Redemption Fund .. ‘a on be ao 4,000 © é 
; ‘ 3 £552,624 211 
Claims under Life Policies admitted but not yet paid .. «. 15,689 10 6 
£568,313 13 °«5 
ROT eR nme te 
ASSETS. 
Mortgages on Property within the Fone -- «+ 212,60 
Loans on the Company's Policies .. " ‘ on tae é : 
Investments 
In British b Coveruenent — i Be ée es 70,700 18 rr 
— Colonial = ae pet ce oo os emnge 7 3 
se i I 
Ralicty acl shar Dibemaes eit Debtcses Stock . ane S 
Railway Shares (Preference - Onieewy) oe 6,361 15 4 
Trust Funds Certificates » “e 20,423 10 0 
House Property es ef ee ee ae fe ee 7,528 14 8 
Reversions.. ee os ee ee oo os és 1,554 2 10 
Life Interests .. se pe oo ee ee ae 156 10 1 
Loans on Municipal and other Rates es 13,599 3 7 
Mortgages of Reversions ee oe . 1,320 10 3 
Agents’ Balances .. i ee ¥e os 693 18 9 
Premiums... os 6,23 1m 12 
Ditto Interest and Rents" 4,052 7 4 
Amount due from Official Liquidator of International Society... 16,160 r2 1 


at Three Months’ notice 27,0:0 0 0 


current account 114.862 4 o 
hand .. oe od ws aid +» 100 © O 
4952 4 0 
£568,313 13 5 
erence a 


THOS. C. DEWE 
WILLIAM HUGHES, ¢ Managers. 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary 


BALANCE SHEET of the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Industrial Branch) on the 3lst Dec., 1878. 








LIABILITIES. 4 64; 
Shareholders’ Capital .. es c oe ee +s 24,920 © 0 
La Aa Pen ac ek te ee - 758,986 6 § 
Contingency Fund .. a a ss 40,000 0 0 
Claims under Life Policies admitted . axa a 5019 6 § 
4828,925 12 10 
ene 
ASSETS. 
Mortgages on Property within the United Kingdom 26,560 © © 
Investments :— 

In British Government Securities .. ae 33.109 7 6 
Freehold Ground Rents és oi + 371,140 10 9 
Scotch Feu Duties 3% és es is és 7,047 14 0 
House Property ee ee «+ 214,010 10 & 
Life and other Interests and Reverdions 7 ae -- 61,002 7 9 
Furniture and Fittings 11,456 10 4 
Loans on Municipal and other Rates.. 8,210 0 o 
Loans upon Personal Security.. 39.413 4 4 
Agents’ Balances .. 87,552 16 10 
Outstanding Interests end Rents oe ee es 5,034 6 3 
Deposits at three mooths’ notice Pr ee on de we 5,009 9 © 

Cash—On current account... ee : -- 49.138 5 2 

Inhand .. os ne es sa 250 0 oO 
or” 9388 5 2 
£828.925 12 10 
—— 

EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 
THOS. REID, iveiinae: 


HENRY HARBEN, 


We have examined the foregoing Accounts, find them to be correct, and hereby confirm the same. We have also seen and examined the various securities. 


18th February, 1879. 


ALLANSON, 
 £ebaer BARNES, * | Auditors. 





(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad Street, E.C. ; and 16 and 17, Pall Mall, 


J sine te, FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, £1, 


Paid ” and Invested, £ 700,000. 
. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


‘T= MUTUAL DRESS SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
(LIMITED). 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Nearly opposite the Polytechnic. 
GENTLEMEN’S OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 


Shareholders are informed that this DEPARTMENT was OPENED for 
BUSINESS on MONDAY, the r7th ult. 


THE LADIES’ DRESS DEPARTMENT 
Is fast approaching completion, and wiLt BE OPENED ON THE 20TH INST. 


HE MUTUAL DRESS SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
(LIMITED). 


326, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


In consequence of numerous applications for the privilege of Purchasing 
Goods from this iation (which is limited to Shareholders and their 
Families), the Directors have resolved to CONTINUE to ALLOT SHARES 
for a short time. By securing Shares with the Bonus Privileges explained in 
the Pros Shareholders will ultimately hold their Shares free of cost.— 
Applications to be made to the Secretary. 


BEST HAVANA CIGARS 
AT IMPORT PRICES. 


FINE OLD FOREIGN PRINCIPES, 15s. per Ib. ; 

samples, five for 1s. {14 stamps); La Clovieille Reine, 16s. per 100; Tra- 

buces, x08, and 148. per 00 (seven for 26.) alias, 22s. per 100 (superior to 
at at guineas) Half-crown 

aoe boxes, by post 2s, 











BENSON & Co., Importers, 8, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
Hours eleven to five. 


ECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 
25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS and FIOWLER’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post free. 


Containing La test Purchases of Rars, EARLY Printszp, and Curiovs Works, 
Lisrary Epitions of SuabOAND “At AuTHorS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
MISCELLANEOUS Booxs. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK 
IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, wi 0 pesiese 
Bedsteads and Bedroom Puraiture, wi whith rice Lists of 


Bedding, sent Free by Post. 





195, 196, 


197, 198, } Torrennam Court Roap, Lonpon, w.c. 
> 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


Tt gives imstant relief in headache, pm. 8 A rye bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 

skin complaints, fevers, weags oS iseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalisi he blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive a fee 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES. also LAMPLOUGH'S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
What Like PesINS “han ee 
adopted «NEW W LABEL, bearing Lin t7F Hod 
eir signature th ee 
Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 


none 1s 
wy egongne § CROSSE and 





Sold Wholesale by the 
BLACKWELL, London ; and Export 


Tench, bp Delonte tne wenaele tee te 


WINTER HEALTH RESORT. 


BISHOPS TEIGNTON, SOUTH DEVON, 


WELL-SHELTERED RENE, south 
Oe eee nah ant te Torq ofauay, about pen: 20 ee 
ee cae eaaialn Be. apply 0 C. F. CARPENTER, 
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DENTISTRY. 
FEE, 
‘iM R. G. H. vo N e s, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY Gastedintely 


opposite the Biitish Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 
Loxdon, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
“* Jan. 27, yt 


“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill 
attention displayed i in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtained 


Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect waat I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services qins: are at liberty 
to use my name. ‘S. G. HULCHI 


** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist ' to the Queen. 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Gold Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent ef the Daily 


Telegraph. 
Pa‘ e*s COCOA Das nm AC FT 


Guaranteed pure coon only, deprived of the superfluous oil. 
CARAC ASD: CO OA, 


in packets and Tins. 
EF RY’S 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 


** A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
*‘No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has 
ever been manufactured ”—Morning Post. 


GRATEFPUL—COMFORTING. 


2a Re 5 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS and CO., 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


S | ‘HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet durirg their use, and are certain to 
prevent the seeing any vital part.—Sold by all. Chemists, at 
1s. 134d. and 2s. od. per box 


-R. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, 


« NEWINGTON, HULL, guarantees his RHEUMATIC OILS to 
give immediate relief in all cases of 


HEUMATISM, GOUT, and LUMBAGO, and 


eventually to effect a permanent cure. No household should oa without 

them, as they are also the best known remedy in all cases of falls, bruises of all 

Coen. sprains, and flesh rents. wan bottle forwarded to amy address for 
6d., 38. 6d., or 5s, 6d. in stamps or P.O.O. 


1 THISKERS and MOUSTACHIOS are produced 

in a few weeks by using WRIGHT’S ee ON LOTION. One 
bottle guaranteed sufficient. Forwarded to any address, free from observation, 
together with testimonials, for 1s. od. 


RIGHT’S KINGSTON HAIR RESTORER, 

remedy for Eapeventiog the falling off of the hair of the 
head, and restoring it to its original colour. _It contains neither oil nor grease ; 
it can be used at any hovrof the day, and the moderate price at which it is offered 
to the public places it within the reach of all classes. One bottle forwarded to 
any address on receipt of 1s. 9d. in stamps, or P.O.O. 

Note the Address— 

W. R. WRIGHT, Newington, Hull. 


OLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
Outward ee ae the , ane of these remedies, many 
cases of sores, ulcers, ms rene hopelessly incurable, because the 
weatmestpormed fs etme sy one a atta Holloway’ 
an 
exert the most wholesoee powers over the ushealthy Seah or Se koe 
eee the patient from fresh air amd exercise, and thus the constitutiona 
p= estes husbanded while the most malignant ulcers, abscesses,and skin diseases 
saaten, nbash of puradhitng Wray tar tote West peer ead ete eeioes Maal te 
many labouring under chronic ulcerations. 33 ™ 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 











i at xs. 
alt marked in plain figures, id peice es Hf purchased the V 


JAY’S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
ST ; 


diseases ha heir origin, will exert a never 
bencheial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


i* CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that a on ee organs, 
without which Genetien ent fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 

T ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 

* Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing else 
can, ink, too, how very inexpensive it 1s 
compared with most treatments, As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished 
Steel, wi t waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., 
4d. Blocks and 1s. Boxes. 
Ask for 


W. ‘G. NIXEY’S BLAGK LEAD, 


And see that you have it. 
12, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
CAU TION. — There are several Spurious Imitations. 





LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 
BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CO, 
{nventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC 
SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty's 
me 292 enue ce NDON 
MADE TO ANY : : ae eee 
MEASURE. * N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 


Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


RUBY DYE. 


THIS RICH HEAVY COLOUR MAY NOW BE HAD IN 


Jupson’s DYES. 


It is well adapted for Woollen or Silk Goods. 


A single Sixpenny bottle "ble coth fo ve minutes dye a jacket, a skirt, ora 








JuDsoN’s DYES. 


TWENTY-FOUR COLOURS. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


An ever-increasing sale of over 50 years. 


EATING" S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


e Best and Safest Remedy for COUGHS, ASTHMA, PHLEGM, 
and TICKLING § in the THROAT. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Convenient to keep handy in the pocket. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Are universally recommend by the Faculty. 


TestTimoniaL. (Original may be seen.) 
Dear Sir: Havin (ied yas tried your Cough Lozenges in India, I have much 


Srieinere sera comme 
appreciated. I have prescrtted & larguly i 


Sold in Boxes rs. 13§., Tins, 2s. 94., by all Druggists, &c. 














2 tn ance iea vs yee, caren een 
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EVEN PRIZE MEDALS 2 to 


fon 4 dae abi es 
solicited from those who have 
bi eum a 


OODALL’S co RELISH. 
The most delicious sauce in the world. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
I The best sauce in in the world. 


~OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
sixpenny bottle a marvel of cheapness. 


(ee YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Awarded seven Prize Medals. 


Cea YORKSHIRE 7 es 
Enriches hot 


9 , stews, &e: 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Delicious to chops, steaks, fish, &c. 


OODALL’S one RELISH, 
Blends admirably with all gravies. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH, 


A s with the most delicate person. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Makes cold meat a luxury. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


A great addition to cheese. 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Possesses a pleasant piquancy. 


( OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Every dish is improved by its addition. 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
Suitable to the Invalid’s Cup of Broth. 


CPAs YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
Should be on every sideboard. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Epieures pronounce it the best sauce. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


[Fears no competition. 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


No better sauce can be made. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
A marvel of cheapness and 


OODALL’S SORRSEIES RELISH, 
A household 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Thousands of bottles sold daily. 


OODALL’S eae HIRE RELISH. 


Known all over the world. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Beware of Colourable I mitations, - 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Whatever prejudice may have existed at any 
time on acceunt of its cheapness has become 
entirely dissipated by the daily use of this 
really good sauce. e merely solicit a trial 
from those who have not used it, after which 
we feel confident they will use no other sauce. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Caution —Some unprincipled ers of sauce 
are filling our old bottles with worthless 
preparations, and using a colourable imitation 
of our label ; we therefore beg to caution the 
public that none is genuine unless a label be 
are the sitonpes of each bottle, with our trade 

Pattern Plate,” and name 
Goodall, Backhouse, and Co. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Warranted pure and free from any injurious 
ingredient. This aa and ant sauce 
makes the plainest viands palatable and the 
daintiest dishes en SS delicious. The most 
tivated culinary isseurs have awarded 
the palm 20 Yorkshire Shire Relish, on the ground 
that peither its suength or its. piquascy is 
overpowering, and that its orating zest 
by no means im th 
dishes to ery te ° aatets either 

*‘au naturel” as a fillip to chops, steaks, game, 
or cold meats, or used in Combination by a 
skilful oqok in comenening smh pe, stews ragouts, 
curries, or gravies for made dishes. 
The only cheap and good eee by 
Groves, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bottles, 

, and 2s. each. Prepared by Goopatt, 
Ditoniee and Co., Leeds. 


EN THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 
in its favour, a few of which are given below. 


ESTIMONIAL.—From W. H. ee 
Esq., Batavia, 16 years merchant. “ 
March _2gth, 1873.—Gentlemea,—Of 
sauces, in quality, torke , and adage re I tape 
schaeeietas og Rn Yorkshire Relish eitbfally be the 

—I remain, emen 
WwW. H. an FS Gendell, Betithouse aid 


Co., 






































ESTIMONIAL.—“ Verdala 
Malta, Feb. 2t, 3073, oe 
for the last four years Canteen ent of 
the rors Fusiliers, fies i sac dh 
and can bear peatianuiey 3 its being the Sant 
Seivren Juxvis, Capt. soust Fusiliers, PC.C 

o Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds.” 


. 
para ee ee pone _ Eee ee ee ae 
re MG rr v8 


when the press is waiting for matter, I can 
make a good makeshift for dinner with a 
rol stepped in it ; so that in each pad every. 
sense of the word I cannot speak too 
of which I find so good, so useful, and 
so cheap. If it is likely to be productive of 
, you are quite at liberty to publish this. 
=Vours oy. the Author of ‘ Grace Darling,’ 


* Harriet spat, 1 ae pa Bacco 
pearene & &c.—T © Goodall, Backhouse, and 


ESTIMONIAL. — ‘‘21, Paternoster 
Row, Agaion, E.C., Feb. 8, 1876.—Gentle- 
men,— Your admirable Yerkshire Relish is 
always used in my family. I consider it a 
marvel of cheapness, looking at the size of 
each bottle and the evident purity of the 

ients employed inits manufacture. Itisa 
icious condiment, and, in my estimation, the 
sauce par excellence. —Very faithfully rs, 
S. R. Townsuenp Maver, Editor of * St. 
roe he ites and ——, From the 


, > 


macs arr Pree E. B., Man- 

chester.—“I wish you would make your York- 

shire Relish a little less tempting. My family 

can use three or four bottles per week of it, 

where with-ordinary sauces in the house they 

seldom think of any. I complain on the ground 
of expense.”’ 


ESTIMONIAL. — From H. E, B., 
Liverpool.—‘‘ Your Yorkshire Relish is the 
sauce I ever the pleasure of using 
a for soups, boiled fish, and cold meat is, in 
y opinion, unapproachable, and bears the 
mn over other higher-priced sauces.” 


| ee AL.—From J. P., London. 

‘Your far-famed and universally known 

Yorkshire Relish is the best sauce I ever had 

the good fortune to use, and an indispensable 
sdionet to my table at all times.” 


_— MONIAL.—From W. R., Lon- 
don.—‘*‘ I am so well satisfied that York- 
shire Relish is superior to all other condi- 
ments that I ever used, that I would sooner 
= a shilling for it than half that amount for 
her- and much-extolled sauces 





before the public.” 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Awarded seven Prize Medals for superior 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


Unrivalled for efficiency and purity. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 


[OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Manufactured from the est ingredients. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
XT Testimonials innumerable. 


(OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Dispenses 


with brewer's veast. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Defies comparison. 


(*OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
The best.in the world. 


DALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
The cheapest, because the best. Indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to 
po gcscngge a delicious puddings with- 
out e without butter, and beautiful 
a t yeast. _ trial will con- 

the oaat sceptical of its superiority 
over, eer ‘ohare. —Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and 
Chemists, &c., in 1d. ets, 6d., 1S., 25., 
and 5s. tins.—Prepared by Goodall, Back- 
house, and Co., Leeds. 


pas eon nnn, June 

, 18 men,—I have great pleasure 

in stating the aay Ginn Powder is the best 

_— ever came under my management.— 
ours respectfully, R. W.” 


ESTIMON IAL.—*“ 4, Albion Place, 
as _Road, London, Dec. 2, Baking Powe 


I have given our 
dera Gena fait air trial, cone sagt say itis the 
best 1 have used—far superior to others. I 
ee with it, oss Ce gueey 
given in directions ; and to p 5 as, Oe. c, 
it is a wonderful improvement Ta ‘the 

facture— in fact, it is an ceeomeneean anticle in 








i in ie 
meats isthe beatin te wore 1 remal, 
your t, H. T. Coomper. 





| Go0naLe's. aries 
T ials to its innu 
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oot ta Tent va WINE. 
Tonic for 

G ae ee qersins WINE, 

\7_The cheapest because the best. 

(oo ae. oe) WINE, 
WINE. 

merable. 
WINE. 


WINE, 
WINE. 


GOQpaLL's QUININE 
Pre-eminent for purity and 


( OOD ALES QUININE 
: Recommended one. 
CZ9QDALLs QUIN ot - ‘ 
Thousands benefited ‘use 
‘*OODALL’S UI NE ~ WINE, 
Cs ij recommend NIN the most eminent 


cheapest tonic yet wk gp hee a 
yetin us treng 

the whole system, and s the appetite. 
Is invaluable 

gout, rheumatic: &c. 


» 
s 


beer. Chemists, 
Grocery fe att 1s, aC date Bee 
HOUSE, and CO., ‘ 


TRAE from the LANCET, May 
, 1873.—“ The samples of Goodall’s Quinine 
any we have sotieend a been of moe 


cea: habe in these days of dearness 
and scarcity, is certainly-in itself a great and 
unusual recommendation.” 

XTRACT from the FOO DJOURNAL: 
“ An honest and useful preparation containing 
a portion of quinine.” 

XTRACT from the ANTI-ADUL- 
TERATION REVIEW: “A valuable tonic, 
ee has become popular from its intrinsic 

ness. 


‘X TRACT, ARTHUR HILL 
HASSALL, M.D.: ‘We have tested this 
eepaniieey 20k: com recommend it for its 


ee: W. Li -SCOPTF, Esq., 
ts F.A.S.L., F,R,S.S.A., &e.: “A pure 
spostiaing tonic, wf capenable 


muna ahd ble conposition. 


ESTIMONIAL from Miss EMILY 
FAITHFULL :—“ Victoria Press, 85, Praed 
London, W., Augss0: +o. Sir 

Thetaie te « Matte eietmesee te 
y a g wey oar re cy 


and pre- 
ventive, which | 





raere . is better oe  eueper fears 
MILY THFULL,— essrs. 
all, Backhouée, aad Co, Leeda” 





Goopan's CUSTARD POWDER. 
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